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At What Moment do the International Labour 


Conventions become Applicable ? 


by 
Dr. Jean MORELLET 


HE Permanent Labour Organisation, which was created by Part 
XIII of the Treaty of Versailles and the corresponding Parts 
of the other Treaties of Peace to assure the international protection 
of the workers, is endowed with an original juridical mechanism, 
the outcome of which is the conclusion of general Conventions. 
These Conventions set up a network of mutual obligations whose 
purpose is to bring about a certain equilibrium of conditions of 
labour in the different States Members of the Organisation. The 
reciprocal character of the obligations created by the International 
Labour Conventions makes their exact application of great import- 
ance, and the Treaties have provided a detailed system of sanctions 
for States that fail to carry out their engagements. But if the 
obligations of the States are to be completely and accurately 
defined and sanctions imposed for their non-observance, it is not 
enough to analyse their content. The moment at which these 
obligations come into being must also be clearly defined ; and it is 
this last question that we propose to examine here. 

At first sight, it might no doubt be thought that the date the 
obligations set up by the Irternational Labour Conventions come 
into being is very easy to determine. However, this is a question 
of law which calls for careful scrutiny, for experience has shown 
that the same view has not been taken of it in all countries. The 
Committee of Experts, which met in May 1927 to examine the 
reports on the application of the Conventions furnished under 
Article 408 of the Treaty of Versailles, found that certain Members 
of the International Labour Organisation delayed bringing their 
national legislation into harmony with the Conventions they had 
ratified. The Committee felt bound to point out this state of 
affairs to the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
in view of the fact that ratification brings with it certain obligations, 
the execution of which may be postponed only in specified cases. 


1 
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Some weeks later, during the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference, Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate and 
member of the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, 
laid stress in his turn on the question of the date at which the Con- 
ventions should be applied. During the sitting of 6 June 1927, 
he expressed his views in the following terms : 


I wish to point out that everyone is not in agreement as to, e.g., the 
legal effect of the ratification of a Convention. It appears from the 
Director’s Report, and from the Report of the Committee of Experts 
on Article 408, that some States consider that before proceeding to 
ratify they must bring their national legislation into agreement with the 
Convention they wish to ratify, whilst others are of opinion that the 
modifications of national legislation rendered necessary by ratification 
can be made after the act of ratification. The Committee of Experts, 
whose report has been presented to you, has recorded this fact and made 
certain suggestions with a view to remedying the serious effects that 
might sometimes result from these varying points of view. It is obvious 
that if a State undertakes to apply certain legislation, it cannot be 
indifferent to the fact that other States which have also ratified postpone 
the application of the Convention to a subsequent date which is not even 
specified. 


The necessity for defining precisely the moment at which the 
obligations arising under the Conventions come into being is thus 
not a mere matter of abstract legal speculation ; it is the actual 
experience of the working of the International Labour Organisation 
that raises the question. In order to solve it, we shall consider 
first the general principles of international law, comparing them 
with the special provisions of Part XIII of the Treaty of Versailles. 
We shall then examine the clauses in the Conventions themselves 
relating to the date of their coming into force or of their application. 
Finally, we shall put forward some suggestions for a solution of 
the legal problem allowing of more adaptability and elasticity 
than that at present adopted. 


* 
* * 


In the sphere of international relations, States contract mutual 
obligations by acts whose form varies but whose legal substance 
always implies an agreement of wills. These acts are Treaties or 
Conventions!. 





1 Other terms also exist corresponding to different forms of agreement, but 
there is no special interest in mentioning them here. Similarly, we shall avoid 
overloading the argument by a study of the interesting but delicate question of 
the classification of treaties with reference to their legal nature. 
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The traditional procedure for the conclusion of a Treaty consists 
in negotiations which lead to the drawing up of a diplomatic act, 
signed by plenipotentiaries in the name of the sovereigns or heads 
of States concerned. The signing of a Treaty by a plenipotentiary 
was formerly considered, by analogy with the rules of private law, 
as the exercise of a mandate, and it was accepted that signature 
was sufficient to bring into being the obligations stipulated by 
the Treaty. But from the eighteenth century onwards this analogy 
with private law has been justly criticised, and to-day the very 
great majority of writers consider that the signing of a treaty is 
only a preliminary formality whose effect is to give definite shape 
to the results of the negotiations and to fix ne varietur the text of 
the agreement reached. After being signed, the Treaty must be 
ratified by the authorities competent to conclude Treaties, and it 
is ratification that constitutes the essential legal act by which the 
State contracts an engagement*?. It should be added that the 
theory that ratification is the act that generates the obligations of 
the State is not merely sustained by the very great majority of 
writers : apart from some exceptional cases and special stipulations, 
this theory is in fact applied in international practice and must 
to-day be considered as the expression of positive law on the 
subject. 

If the obligations resulting from a Treaty come into being in 
consequence of ratification, it is logical for the Treaty — failing 
stipulations to the contrary — to take eflect at the date of ratifica- 
tion. This solution is to-day very generally accepted, and the 
opinion that ratification should be retroactive with effect as from 
the date of the signature of the Treaty is almost universally 
abandoned. 

It may thus be considered that both theory and practice author- 
ise the formulation of the two following principles. First, it is 
the ratification of a Treaty and not its signature that imposes con- 
tractual obligations upon a State ; secondly, the obligations result- 
ing from ratification come into being, failing stipulations to the 
contrary, on the date of ratification. 

When a Treaty is concluded between two States, the contzract- 
ing Parties proceed to the exchange of ratifications, and draw up 
a proces verbal as evidence of the exchange. But this procedure 





1 Cf. in this sense Bynkershoek, Wheaton, Heffter-Geffken, von Holtzendorff, 
Pinheiro-Ferreira, Fiore, Calvo, Rivier, Despagnet and de Boeck, Nys, von Liszt, 
de Lout, Westlake, Lawrence, Oppenheim, Hall, Pradier-Fodéré, Fauchille, ete. 
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becomes technically highly complicated in the case of a collective 
Treaty concluded by a large number of States; in this case the 
system ordinarily adopted is that of the deposit of ratifications, 
hy which one of the contracting States undertakes to receive and 
to notify all the ratifications of the other States. 

Further, owing to the creation of the League of Nations and the 
multiplicity of general Conventions concluded in recent years, the 
procedure of what is called the “open Convention”, which was 
formerly exceptional, has become a normal course. Under this 
procedure the text of a collective Convention — ordinarily drawn 
up by a diplomatic conference — remains open for the signature of 
the States during a certain interval, and may even remain open for 
their ultimate adhesion without any time limit. When the Con- 
vention has been drawn up under the auspices of the League of 
Nations, it is the Secretary-General who keeps the authentic copy 
of the text of the Convention, receives signatures, and registers the 
ratifications and adhesions notified to him. 

The conditions of coming into force of a collective Treaty are 
generally specified in the document itself. Ordinarily they consist 
in the deposit of a certain number of ratifications. When the 
required number of ratifications is reached, the Treaty takes effect 
as concerns the States that have deposited these ratifications, and 
States that ratify subsequently are in their turn bound from the 
date of their own ratification. It should however be observed that 
most general Conventions contain explicit provisions as to the 
conditions of their coming into force, and fix certain intervals 
between the date of ratification and the date the Convention is to 
be applied. 

After this elementary outline of international practice, we must 
now examine the case of the International Labour Conventions. 
It at once appears that the procedure for the conclusion of these 
Conventions differs considerably from the traditional procedure 
just described. 

Under the terms of Part XIII of the Treaty of Peace, the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions are drawn up, not by an ordinary 
diplomatic conference, but by a conference whose composition is 
partly diplomatic and partly occupational. Each State, in fact, 
sends to the Conference four delegates, only two of whom represent 
the Government, while the other two represent respectively the 
employers and the workers of the State concerned. Further, the 
text of the Conventions is not adopted by a unanimous vote, as 
was formerly required in the name of the dogma of the sovereignty 
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of States ; a majority of two-thirds of the votes cast by the delegates 
present is all that is necessary for the adoption of the text of a 
Convention, and in calculating this majority no distinction is made 
between the votes of the government delegates and those of the 
non-government delegates. Lastly, the texts so adopted are 
described as “ Draft” Conventions by Part XIII of the Treaty 
of Peace and are not signed by plenipotentiaries. 

The Draft Conventions, drawn up according to the original 
procedure of the Labour Conference, have to be submitted within 
the period of one year (or exceptionally eighteen months) by each 
of the Members to “the authority or authorities within whose 
competence the matter lies, for the enactment of legislation or 
other action ” (Article 405, paragraph 5, of the Treaty). If the 
competent authorities give their consent to the Draft Convention, 
the State in question will “ communicate the formal ratification of 
the Convention to the Secretary-General and will take such action 
as may be necessary to make effective the provisions of such 
Convention ” (Article 405, paragraph 7). If on the contrary the 
competent authorities do not give their consent to the Draft 
Convention, “ no further obligation shall rest upon the Member ” 
(Article 405, paragraph 8). 

To sum up, the International Labour Conventions are drawn up 
not by plenipotentiaries but by a Conference which includes non- 
government elements, and in which a vote by a two-thirds majority 
takes the place of the traditional formality of signature. As for 
the ratification itself, it is subordinate in each State to the decision 
of the “ competent authorities”, which are free to give or to 
withhold their consent to the Draft Convention. But while 
Part XIII has provided a special procedure leading up to ratifica- 
tion, the effect of such ratification is similar to that of ratification 
following on the ordinary diplomatic procedure. The obligation 
resulting from the ratification of an International Labour Convention 
has the same force as that resulting from the ratification of any 
other Convention, and differs from the latter only in the system 
of sanctions set up by the Treaties of Peace to guarantee its 
execution. 

Thus, so far as concerns ratifications, the International Labour 
Conventions can be treated on the same footing as most collective 
Conventions, and in particular as the “open Conventions”, of 
which they are one variety. As regards the coming into being of 
their legal effects, ratifications of these Conventions can be considered 
from two different points of view: from an objective point of 
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view, if we consider the coming into force of the Convention taken 
in itself without reference to the personality of the contracting 
Parties ; and from a subjective point of view, if we consider its 
coming into force with regard to each State taken individually. 

The objective coming into force of the Convention may take 
place either at a date fixed in advance, or when it receives the 
number of ratifications imposed for this purpose by its provisions. 
Failing special clauses, the registration of two concordant ratifica- 
tions would suffice to bring reciprocal obligations into existence, 
and would ipso facto result in bringing the Convention into force. 
Here a point of terminology must be made clear. By the express 
terms of Part XIII, the agreements adopted by the Labour Confer- 
ence are not Conventions but “ Draft ” Conventions ; by this the 
Treaty no doubt intended to mark the optional character of the 
provisions adopted by the Conference so long as they have not been 
ratified by the Members of the Organisation. This expression, 
which is in harmony with the real facts of the case, was not however 
indispensable, and has given rise to some doubts as to the legal 
force of these Draft Conventions. In fact, an ordinary Convention, 
duly signed but subject to ratification, is no more compulsory than 
a Draft Convention adopted by the Labour Conference by a two- 
thirds majority ; and examples are not lacking of Conventions that 
have been signed but have never come into force. However this 
may be, it is quite obvious that a Draft Convention adopted by 
the Conference becomes definitely a Convention assoon as it receives 
the ratifications necessary for its coming into force. 

The subjective coming into force of the Convention — that is 
to say, its coming into force as regards each State considered 
individually — depends on each individual ratification. From this 
point of view there is a distinction to make. If a State ratifies a 
Convention before the number of ratifications requiredfor its object- 
ive coming into force has been reached, it is not obliged to apply 
the provisions of the Convention immediately ; it is no doubt bound 
from the date of its ratification, but its obligations are subject to a 
condition precedent; and it is only on the day this condition 
precedent is realised that the Convention will come into force for 
the State in question. On the contrary, as soon as the Convention 
comes into force objectively by the effect of two or more concordant 
ratifications, all States that have already ratified are automatically 
pledged to apply its provisions. And subsequently each State 
that ratifies is immediately bound by its own ratification. In 
other words, and failing any special stipulation, the subjective 
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coming into force takes place for each State on the date of its rati- 
fication, provided the objective coming into force of the Convention 
has already taken place, or takes place by the fact of that 
ratification. 

The solution set out above is no doubt rather strict, since on 
each State that ratifies a Convention already in force it imposes 
the obligation to apply it from the date of its own ratification. 
But this solution follows from the general principles of international 
law mentioned at the beginning of this article, and cannot be set 
aside unless there are express provisions in derogation of the 
principles. These derogatory provisions may be either in Part XIII 
of the Treaty of Peace, which provides in some sort the legal frame- 
work of the International Labour Conventions, or in the Conventions 
themselves. 

It seems very difficult to admit the existence in Part XIII of 
any provision in derogation of the principle that a State that ratifies 
a Convention in force is immediately bound to apply its provisions. 
In effect, Article 405, paragraph 7, does no more than declare that 
“in the case of a Draft Convention, the Member will, if it obtains 
the consent of the authority or authorities within whose competence 
the matter lies, communicate the formal ratification of the Conven- 
tion to the Secretary-General and will take such action as may be 
necessary to make effective the provisions of such Convention. ” 
Thus Article 405 insists on the obligation for a State that ratifies 
to “ make effective ” the provisions of the Convention ; but there 
is no provision for a waiting period, from which it must be concluded 
that this obligation takes effect — failing any contrary clause in 
the Convention — as soon as the ratification is communicated to 
the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. It should be 
added that Articles 409 et seq. of the Treaty, which fix the system 
of sanctions for non-observance of Conventions, are equally free 
from any reference to a waiting period. They allow representations 
and complaints to be made about any State that is party to a Con- 
vention ; according to Part XIII, therefore, the ratification of a 
Convention is sufficient to make the procedure of sanctions appli- 
cable, which is clear proof that in principle the obligations of the 
States come into being at the moment of their ratification. 

Thus Part XIII does not derogate from the general principles 
of international law so far as concerns the inception of the obliga- 
tions imposed on States by the Conventions. But neither does it 
derogate from the general principle of the freedom of contract of 
States in this matter, and the Conventions may contain any pro- 
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visions considered useful with regard to their coming into force and 
their application. As already stated, the principle to be applied, 
failing any stipulation to the contrary, is that of the immediate 
execution of the provisions of the Convention. This principle being 
clearly formulated, we must now examine the clauses in the 
Conventions themselves that confirm or reject its application. 


* 
* * 


The clauses in the Conventions relative to their coming into 
force or to the date of their application fall into two groups. The 
first includes special provisions applying to certain specified situ- 
ations ; the second includes the formal clauses repeated in almost 
identical terms in all Conventions. 

The special clauses corresponding to specified situations are in 
most cases based on paragraph 3 of Article,405 of the Treaty, which 
runs as follows : 


In framing any Recommendation or Draft Convention of general 
application the Conference shall have due regard to those countries in 
which climatic conditions, the imperfect development of industrial organi- 
sation, or other special circumstances make the industrial conditions 
substantially different and shall suggest the modifications, if any, which 
it considers may be required to meet the case of such countries. 


In conformity with the principles expressed in this paragraph, the 
Conference has many times inserted in Conventions clauses intended 
to take account of the special conditions of certain countries ; 
among these clauses there are some referring to the date of 
application of the Conventions. Thus, for instance, the Convention 
on hours of work in industrial undertakings contains articles pro- 
viding for the postponement of its application in certain countries. 
Article 9 authorises Japan to postpone the application of the 
provisions of the Convention to various dates ranging from 1 July 
1922 to 1 July 1925. Article 12 allows Greece to delay putting the 
Convention into operation in certain industries until 1 July 1923 and 
1 July 1924.. Article 13, lastly, fixes 1 July 1924 as the date on 
which the provisions of the Convention shall be brought into opera- 
tion in Rumania. Similarly, the Convention on the night work of 
young persons in industry contains in Article 5 a clause allowing, 
Japan to apply the provisions of the Convention by stages. 

In order to reach an accurate estimate of the legal force of the 
special provisions just mentioned, it must not be overlooked that 
the Conventions are obligatory only for States that have freely 
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ratified them. It follows that the interval before application 
allowed to certain countries has no effect unless these countries 
themselves ratify before the expiration of the term so fixed. Thus 
the waiting periods allowed Japan by Article 9 of the Convention 
on hours of work in industrial undertakings expired without 
Japan’s having ratified the Convention and are a mere dead letter. 
This remark is no doubt obvious, but it is not useless to put it 
on paper, for we shall see further on, in examining the formal 
clauses in the Conventions, that the Labour Conference does not 
always seem to have very clearly grasped the legal force of its 
decisions. 

In addition to the provisions intended to meet the special con- 
ditions of certain States, the Conventions also contain clauses relative 
to their application in specified cases Examples are: Article 14 
of the Convention on hours of work in industrial undertakings, 
which authorises Governments to suspend the operation of the 
Convention in the event of war or other similar emergency ; 
Article 4 of the Convention on the use of white lead in painting, 
which postpones for six years the coming into force of certain 
of its articles ; Article 3 of the Convention on equality of 
treatment for victims of industrial accidents, which allows States 
that ratify a period of three years to institute a system of 
workmen’s compensation, by insurance or otherwise, for industrial 
accidents. 

All the special provisions mentioned above apply only to partic- 
ular cases. The formal clauses, on the contrary, which we shall 
now examine, constitute general rules, and for this reason are of 
much greater interest. 

Each Convention adopted by the International Labour Confer- 
ence, from its First Session (Washington, 1919) onwards, contains 
a certain number of provisions on its coming into force. Since 
1919, these provisions, which are three in number, have undergone 
certain changes of form, but their substance has not been percept- 
ibly modified. One deals with the objective coming into force of 
the Convention ; another with its subjective coming into force for 
each State ; a third fixes the latest date at which the Convention 
may be brought into operation’. 

In the Conventions adopted by the first two Sessions of the 





1 It may be noted that appliquer in the French text of the Conventions corre- 
sponds sometimes to “‘ apply ’’ and sometimes to “ bring into operation ” in the 
English text. [Translator’s note. | 
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Conference, the provision on the objective coming into force of the 
Convention is the result of combining two articles! ; in those adopted 
by subsequent Sessions it is contained in a single paragraph?. This 
provision defines the condition for the coming into force of the 
Convention, considered in itself and without reference to the person- 
ality of the contracting States. In order to come into force a 
Convention must receive a certain number of ratifications : this 
number has been fixed at three for the Convention on unemployment 
and at two for the twenty-five other Conventions adopted by the 
Conference up to the present. 

Until the Tenth Session of the Conference, the formal clause in 
each Convention on its objective coming into force had always 
stipulated that the Convention should come into force at the actual 
date on which the necessary number of ratifications were registered 
by the Secretary-General of the League of Nations. This stipula- 
tion thus did not do more than observe the general principle 
ordinarily accepted, and confirm the solution to be applied in the 
absence of any explicit clause. But during the Tenth Session of 
the Conference it underwent a slight modification, and the two 
Conventions on sickness insurance adopted in 1927 contain the 
following clause: “This Convention shall come into force ninety 
days after the date on which the ratifications of two Members of 
the International Labour Organisation have been registered by the 
Secretary-General.” It may be pointed out that the interval of 
ninety days between the registration of the ratifications and the 
coming into force of the Convention was not introduced in order 
to allow the States to take the legislative measures made necessary 
by their ratification, as this period would be either useless or too 
short for the purpose. The modification made in 1927 reproduces 
a clause frequently inserted in Treaties, and its object is to prevent 
a State from being committed to its contractual undertakings 
before there is time to inform it of the fact. 

From the foregoing considerations it follows : 

(1) that the objective coming into force of the Conventions 
depends on the registration of two ratifications (three for the 
Convention on unemployment) ; 

(2) that the objective coming into force of the Conventions 
takes place immediately after the registration of the necessary 





1 E.g. Articles 17 and 18 of the Convention on hours of work in industrial 
undertakings. 
* E.g. Article 8, paragraph 1, of the Convention on the repatriation of seamen. 
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ratifications, except for the two Conventions adopted in 1927, 
which allow for an interval of ninety days. 


The condition for the subjective coming into force of a Conven- 
tion for each State is contained in a clause in the same article as the 
condition for its objective coming into force. From 1919 onwards 
it had always been specified that after its initial coming into force 
the Convention should come into force for each Member at the 
date on which its ratification was registered with the Secretariat. 
This solution, which is found in the first twenty-four Conventions 
adopted by the Conference, is in conformity with the general 
principle applicable in default of provisions to the contrary. The 
Tenth Session of the Conference introduced a new stipulation 
in the two Conventions it adopted. These Conventions are to come 
into force for each Member ninety days after the date on which its 
ratification is registered with the Secretariat. This interval of 
ninety days corresponds with that adopted for the objective coming 
into force spoken of above. 

Lastly, there is a third formal clause on the subject of the date 
of the application of the Conventions. This clause is contained in 
Article 19 of the Convention on hours of work in industrial under- 
takings, which runs as follows : 


Each Member which ratifies this Convention agrees to bring its 
provisions into operation not later than 1 July 1921, and to take such 
action as may be necessary to make these provisions effective. 


All the Conventions (except the Convention on night work in 
bakeries) reproduce this article, either in the same terms, or with 
slight modifications in drafting which do not change the sense. 
But the precise sense of the clause calls for some scrutiny. 

It seems beyond doubt that the clause fixing the latest date 
for the application of the Conventions was adopted by the First 
Session of the Conference at Washington with a view to speeding 
up the process of bringing the Conventions into force. In drafting 
it the intention probably was to make sure that the application of 
the Conventions should not be postponed beyond a certain limit. 
But in reality the effect of this provision is precisely the opposite 
of its intention, and is in contradiction with the clauses just analysed 
relative to the coming into force of the Conventions. 

As we have seen, it is a rule of international law that Treaties, 
failing stipulations to the contrary, must be applied as soon as they 
are validly concluded. As we have also seen, the application of this 
principle is confirmed by the formal clause which, in most of the 
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Conventions, prescribes that the Convention shall come into force 
for each Member at the date on which its registration is ratified?. 
And it is obvious that nothing can be done to speed up the appli- 
cation of the Convention beyond allowing the general principle to 
act, since the States are free not to ratify until they please and there 
can be no question of wishing to bind them before their ratification. 
Now the clause fixing a latest date for the application of the Con- 
ventions contains a most categorical derogation from the principle, 
and, far from hastening the application of the Conventions, can 
have no effect but that of delaying it. In effect, the stipulation that 
ratifying States are under an imperative obligation to apply the 
Convention by a certain date at latest implies that before that date 
the application of the Convention is a right, but is not an obligation 
in the legal sense of the word. This interpretation a contrario is 
in strict logic impossible to avoid. 

It is rather curious to find that the only Convention not con- 
taining the formal clause on the latest date of application is the 
Convention on night work in bakeries. This exception is explained 
by the fact that Article 6 of this Convention stipulates that “ the 
provisions of this Convention shall not take effect until 1 January 
1927”. This particular clause seems to be drafted in a sense 
precisely opposite to that of the usual formal clause, but it produces 
identically the same effect. For it cannot be claimed that Article 6 
of the Convention on night work in bakeries does away with the 
right to apply the Convention before the prescribed date. Such an 
interpretation, in the case of States with legislation that is already 
in conformity with the Convention, would be contrary to the last 
paragraph of Article 405 of the Treaty, which lays down the prin- 
ciple that no decision of the Conference may have as a consequence 
the lessening of the protection afforded by the existing legislation 
of any Member to the workers concerned. It is obvious, further, 
that if States that already have legislation in conformity with the 
Convention are allowed the option of applying its provisions im- 
mediately, it is impossible to deny the same right to other States. 
In spite of their different wordings, Article 19 of the Convention on 
hours of work and Article 6 of the Convention on night work in 
bakeries have thus exactly the same legal effect. 

It is probable that Article 19 of the Convention on hours of 
work may have a psychological explanation in the illusions that the 





1 It may be pointed out that the interval of ninety days allowed in the most 
recent Conventions represents only a very slight derogation from the general 
principle. 








\w 
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First Session of the Conference may have had as to the extent and 
rapidity of the movement for ratification. However this may be, 
the States Members of the Organisation being free to ratify the 
Conventions at the date that suits them — or*not to ratify — the 
legal force of the clause on the latest date of application is as 
follows : when a State ratifies after the date fixed by the clause, 
the clause has no effect for that State ; when, on the contrary, a 
State ratifies before this date, it has the benefit of a waiting period 
and may abstain from applying the Convention until the date fixed. 

It should be added that while the clause on the latest date of 
application of the Conventions has the theoretical drawback of 
contradicting the other clauses on the coming into force of the Con- 
ventions, its practical results are negligible. In fact, in most cases 
the latest date so fixed gives a period of less than two years between 
the adoption of a Convention and its application ; remembering 
that Article 405 of the Treaty of Peace gives the Governments 
a period of a year to bring the Draft Conventions before the 
competent authorities, and considering the habitual slowness of 
ratification procedures, it is not surprising to find that very few 
States are in a position to deposit their ratifications soon enough to 
be able to claim the benefit of the waiting period granted them in 
such a paradoxical form. In fact, most ratifications are made after 
the latest date fixed for the application of the Conventions. There 
are even several Conventions whose initial coming into force did 
not happen until after that date’. Thus the least that can be said 
about the clause on the latest date of application of the Conventions 
is that it is useless and complicates without reason the legal effects 
of ratification. 

To sum up, the clauses in the Conventions, taken as a whole, 
confirm the solution given by the principles of international law 
in the absence of special stipulations. , Most of the Conventions 
come into force objectively on the deposit of two ratifications ; 
subsequently they come into force for each State at the date on 
which its ratification is registered, or, for the most recent Conven- 
tions, ninety days after that date. A derogation from these general 
rules results from the clause on the latest date of application, as 
this makes optional the application of the Conventions before a 
specified date ; but the waiting period so authorised is so short that 
its practical effects are negligible. 





1 So for the Conventions on unemployment, on unemployment indemnity in 
case of loss or foundering of the ship, on workmen’s compensation for accidents, 
and on workmen’s compensation for industrial diseases. 
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* ” * 

The general conclusion from the foregoing observations is that 
States that ratify an International Labour Convention contract the 
obligation to apply its provisions either immediately or within a 
very short interval. They are thereupon bound to take such action 
as may be necessary to “ make effective ” the provisions of the Con- 
vention. In particular, it necessarily follows that a State that has 
undertaken the obligations of a Convention must bring its national 
legislation into agreement with it. In the speech he made on 7 June 
1927 during the Tenth Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence, Mr. Oersted, Danish Employers’ Delegate, raised the following 
question in this connection: “Is a Member that ratifies a Con- 
vention bound, not only to apply its provisions, but also to incor- 
porate the exact text of the Convention in its national legislation ? ” 
In the present writer’s opinion, it would be forcing the sense of the 
words and going far beyond the spirit of Article 405 to hold that 
there is any obligation to reproduce textually the terms of a Con- 
vention in national legislation ; the divergencies of legal terminology 
between different countries would in any case make this solution 
impossible. The writer’s view is that for each State the necessary 
and sufficient condition for the fulfilment of the obligation resulting 
from the ratification of a Convention is that it should introduce or 
maintain in its legislation not the form but the substance of the 
Convention. 

A further question is whether it is necessary for the national 
legislation to be in accordance with the provisions of the Convention 
before ratification. This is not properly speaking an international 
but rather a national question. It is for each State to take the 
necessary steps, by whatever means it considers suitable, for the 
carrying out of its international obligations. A large number of 
States do not ratify until after they have brought their national 
legislation into harmony with the provisions of the Convention. 
Others are satisfied with achieving this result at the moment of 
ratification. The effect of either practice is to satisfy the inter- 
national agreements from the moment they are concluded ; each is 
therefore equally correct. It may be added that these two methods 
are the only ones that are perfectly correct. 

Unfortunately some States have adopted a third form of pro- 
cedure which is rather open to criticism from the legal point of view : 
after ratifying a Convention they allow some time to elapse before 
bringing their legislation into agreement with the provisions of the 
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Convention. This situation can no doubt be explained by practical 
considerations : some Governments have attached a rather lax legal 
force to their ratification and thought that it did not ipso facto 
bring into being the obligation to apply the provisions of the Con- 
vention ; it is conceivable that some of them may perhaps even have 
considered that their ratification was only a moral adhesion and 
that they were doing well in showing their good will by a purely 
platonic demonstration. 

However this may be, the failure of certain States to observe 
the obligations resulting from the International Labour Conventions 
is most unfortunate, both in itself and in view of its possible effects 
on the successful working of the machinery set up by Part XIII. 
There is danger of its seriously compromising the efficacy of the 
Conventions and it must be categorically condemned. 

This condemnation of an incorrect and happily exceptional prac- 
tice does not however constitute an adequate conclusion of our study. 
As the Committee of Experts on the application of Article 408 
observed, ratifications, even if not followed by action, “ are never- 
theless of very great value, because they signify the formal 
adherence of the States concerned to the principles of the ratified 
Conventions and the legal obligation to create as soon as possible 
legislation in conformity with these Conventions ; they are thus a 
sure method of securing the progress of labour legislation.”” This 
is a sound observation. In spite of their incorrectness these 
ratifications constitute marks of good will on the part of the States 
concerned, which it is neither useful nor fair to criticise harshly 
in the name of legal principles. 

The problem to be solved here does not merely consist in arriv- 
ing at a rule of law; it also consists in adapting the rule of law to 
practical ends with a minimum of drawbacks. In fact, we must 
emphasise the need of finding a legal solution which shall be correct 
and clear, without however preventing States that cannot or will 
not apply the Conventions immediately from at least demonstrating 
without delay their approval of the principle involved — an 
approval which will often be of great value. 

There are several possible solutions of the problem. The 
Committee on the application of Article 408 noted in its report 
that certain States had failed to bring their legislation into agree- 
ment with their international obligations, and went on to suggest 
that for the future there were two possible remedies for this state of 
things: either the deposit of conditional ratifications, stating that 
the ratifications would take effect only on the expiry of a specified 
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period, or the insertion in the Conventions of provisions allowing 
extended time limits to certain special countries, in accordance with 
paragraph 3 of Article 405 of the Treaty. 

The deposit by a State of a conditional ratification is legally 
admissible. It would without any doubt be contrary to the rules 
of Part XIII to ratify a Convention and at the same time make 
reservations which might modify the scope of the provisions adopted 
ne varietur by the Conference. But as the Treaties of Peace have 
left the Members of the International Labour Organisation entirely 
free to ratify at the moment that suits them, it seems indisputable 
that a State has the right to specify when depositing its ratification 
that this shall take effect on the expiry of a specified period. 
Several States have already had recourse to the procedure of con- 
ditional ratification in order to make sure of reciprocity on the part of 
their industrial competitors ; they have deposited their ratifications 
with the stipulation that this shall not take effect until certain 
specified States have also ratified. Similarly, if a Member wished 
to signify its approval of a Convention without however being able 
immediately to bring its national legislation into harmony with 
the Convention, nothing would prevent it from accompanying the 
deposit of its ratification with the statement that this should only 
take effect at a specified date. By means of this procedure, States 
could ratify without delay a Convention whose provisions they 
approve of, while giving themselves the benefit of whatever waiting 
period they consider necessary to adapt their legislation to their 
international obligations. 

As to the possibility of inserting in the Conventions clauses 
allowing special time limits for certain countries on account of their 
particular conditions, this procedure is not only authorised by 
Part XIII but expressly recommended by paragraph 3 of Article 405. 
The Conference made liberal use of it, as we have already seen, 
during its First Session at Washington. It would no doubt be 
useful for the Conference to make more frequent use in the future 
of this method, which would also allow it to mitigate in some degree 
the rigorous principle of the immediate or almost immediate 
application of the Conventions. 

The two methods of procedure suggested by the Committee on 
the application of Article 408 are thus very interesting, and seem 
capable of facilitating the collaboration of the States in the work 
of the International Labour Organisation. They are not however 
free from drawbacks. First, the system of conditional ratifications, 
leaving, as it does, each State free to fix as it pleases the length of 
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its own waiting period, is not unlikely to involve abuses which 
may multiply to a dangerous extent. Secondly, the method of 
inserting special clauses in the Conventions to meet the needs of 
certain countries tends to overload the discussions of the Confer- 
ence. Further, both forms of procedure share the defect of not 
providing a general solution for the difficulty that has to be over- 
come. They offer the possibility that the false situations resulting 
from ratifications that are not followed in reasonable time by due 
action may become less frequent ; but it is to be feared that they 
may leave a large number of such cases still outstanding. 

It might perhaps be expedient to consider the possibility of 
applying a more uniform procedure in the future — a procedure 
that would have the advantage of not creating, except in excep- 
gional circumstances, differences of treatment between the States 
Members of the International Labour Organisation. 

It was stated above that Article 19 of the Convention on hours 
of work in industrial undertakings and the corresponding articles 
in the other Conventions were almost devoid of any practical effect. 
This formal clause on the latest date of application of the Conven- 
tions might be suppressed without any loss, and replaced by a new 
provision, which would be differently expressed and would restore 
a meaning to the waiting period, which up to the present has been 
fixed in such a way as to be rather off the point. Instead of stating 
that a Convention must be effectively brought into operation on 
such a date — which is perfectly useless, since the States are always 
free to evade this injunction by delaying their ratification — it 
would be stipulated that each State ratifying a Convention under- 
takes to apply its provisions at latest twelve months after the 
registration of its own ratification. The period of twelve months 
is given here by way of example ; other periods might equally well 
be considered. But the fact of calculating the interval from the 
date of ratification would give the State concerned the benefit of 
enough time to make such modifications in its legislation as were 
made necessary by the international obligations it had undertaken, 
whatever their date. 

The insertion of such a provision in the Conventions would give 
a valuable flexibility to the rigorous solution imposed up to the 
present by the existing texts. It would enable the “ competent 
authorities ” of each country to take a decision upon the texts 
adopted by the Conference, submitted to them within the specified 
period of one year, without waiting for the promulgation of corre. 
sponding national laws. The States would have a reasonable period 


° 
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allowed them to bring their legislation into accordance with the 
provisions of the Convention, and so would no doubt be disposed 
to give their adhesion more readily to the decisions of the Confer- 
ence. And Members of the International Labour Organisation 
that wish to indicate their intention of taking a Convention into 
account in a subsequent legislative reform, though without apply- 
ing its provisions immediately, could deposit their ratifications 
without having to claim the privilege of a special waiting period, 
and yet without placing themselves in the delicate situation of a 
State that does not carry out its international obligations exactly. 

It is superfluous to say that the proposal just made is far from 
claiming to be ideally perfect. It would in any case have the advan- 
tage, if not of encouraging the growth of ratifications, at least of 
providing a question, which at present seems somewhat obscure, 
with a legal solution that is both clear and correct. 





Sickness Insurance at the International 
Labour Conference 


by 
A. TIXxIER 
Chief of the Social Insurance Service, International Labour Office 


In the general account of the Tenth Session of the International 
Labour Conference published in this Review! some pages were devoted 
to sickness insurance, but the question could necessarily be treated 
only in a summary fashion. It seems desirable to return to it and 
give a more substantial account of this part of the work of the Con- 
ference. 

The author's intention, however, is not to provide a commentary 
on or an interpretation of the two Draft Conventions and the Recom- 
mendation adopted by the Conference, nor even to analyse the discus- 
sions on them in detail. He merely sets out to give a general idea of 
the character of the discussions in the Conference, and more especially 
in the Committee on Sickness Insurance, to call attention to the 
opinions expressed on the most important problems and the attitudes 
adopted towards them, to emphasise the importance of the agreements 
reached, and also to point out the obstacles that could not be surmounted 
and the progress that remains to be accomplished. 

A comparison of this article with one published here some months 
ago on the present tendencies of sickness insurance*® will provide the 
reader with concrete evidence of the value of the International Labour 
Conference as a means of progress in social legislation. 


THE COMPOSITION OF THE NATIONAL DELEGATIONS AND THE 
GENERAL TREND OF DISCUSSION IN THE COMMITTEE ON 
SIcKNESS INSURANCE 


MONG the questions on the agenda of the Tenth Session of 

the International Labour Conference, that of sickness insurance 

was the only one on which, under the double discussion procedure, 
a final decision could be taken this year. 

Taken al] together, the national delegations included about a 





1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 2, Aug. 1927, pp. 153-195: ‘“* The 
Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference ”’. 
* Ibid., Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 842-859: ‘“‘ The Present Tendencies 


of Compulsory Sickness Insurance ”’. 
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hundred delegates or advisers appointed specially to take part in 
work on sickness insurance. This large representation is justified 
by the importance of sickness insurance in social legislation, and 
the wish of many of the Governments to call in the help of technical 
experts and to give fair representation to the many interests 
affected : central administrative authorities, employers’ associa- 
tions and trade unions, federations of insurance funds, and medical 
associations. 

No particular difficulties arose in connection with the appoint- 
ment of the Government, workers’, and employers’ delegates, 
which took place under the ordinary conditions defined in Part XIIT 
of the Treaty of Peace. With respect to the insurance funds and 
the medical profession, however, the position was very different. 
The constitution of the International Labour Organisation provides 
expressly for the representation of Governments, associations of 
employers, and associations of workers, but makes no mention of 
other social institutions and associations. Consequently the 
federations of funds and the medical associations could not claim 
to attend the Conference as a right. 

Yet insurance funds and doctors play a very important part in 
the working of a sickness insurance system. In most countries 
the insurance funds have formed national unions or federations, 
either voluntarily or in accordance with the provisions of national 
laws, and these unions comprise, in different countries, hundreds 
of thousands and even millions of members, and play an important 
part in both the preparation and the administration of sickness 
insurance laws. As regards the doctors, their functions in a social 
insurance scheme grow with the increasing importance attached 
to benefits in kind. The organisation of the medical service is 
becoming the principal concern of the funds and of the supervisory 
authorities, which discuss the details with the medical associations. 

As a matter of fact the federations of funds and the medical 
associations have themselves recently taken the initiative in examin- 
ing sickness insurance problems from the international standpoint. 
An International Medical Association was founded in Paris in 1925, 
and it included in the agenda for the meeting of its General Council 
in September 1927 the question of sickness insurance, and also 
that of the relations between doctors and the International Labour 
Organisation. The national federations of sickness insurance funds, 
after negotiations dating back to about the middle of 1926, organ- 
ised a first international conference in Brussels in October 1927, and 
founded an international association, which decided to discuss at 
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its first congress, to be held in 1928, the position of the funds with 
regard to the International Conventions adopted by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference in 1927. The similarity of the tendencies 
and ideas in these two quarters is significant of the marked interest 
taken by the insurance fund federations and the medical associations 
in the work of the International Labour Organisation, and of their 
desire to participate in it. 

In view of the importance of the insurance fund federations 
and the medical associations in national sickness insurance systems, 
and the fact that they have themselves opened the discussion in 
the international field, it might well be considered advisable to 
enable them to take part in an international conference at which 
Conventions were to be adopted whose ratification would affect 
their powers, their constitution, and their interests. This was the 
view of a certain number of Governments, which took steps to give 
them representation in the national delegations. 

The national unions or federations of funds were represented in 
the case of four countries : Belgium, Germany, Poland, and Sweden. 

In Belgium there are four unions of mutual benefit funds of a 
political character: the Socialist Union, the Catholic Union, the 
Liberal Union, and the Neutral Union. The two most important, 
the Socialist and Catholic Unions, were represented by two advisers 
to the Workers’ Delegate. 

In Germany four large national federations of sickness and 
insurance funds had been requested to propose 8 representatives : 
3 Government advisers, 3 workers’ advisers, and 2 employers’ 
advisers. 

In Poland all the funds are compulsorily affiliated to a single 
central federation, the director of which acted as Government 
adviser. 

In Sweden the treasurer of the more important of the two feder- 
ations of funds was appointed adviser to the Workers’ Delegate. 

In three other countries, Chile, Hungary, and the Serb-Croat- 
Slovene Kingdom, where the organisation of sickness insurance is 
centralised, the directors of the National Sickness Insurance Funds 
acted as Government advisers. 

Finally, in two countries, Greece and Cuba, where there are 
neither federations of funds nor general central funds, representa- 
tion was given to two trade funds: the Greek Tobacco Workers’ 
Insurance Fund, the director of which acted as Government 
adviser, and the Cuban Railway Workers’ Sickness Insurance Fund, 
the director of which was the Workers’ Delegate. 
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Medical associations were requested to appoint representatives 
in two countries only, Germany and Japan. The general secretary 
and a member of the executive committee of the German Medical 
Association and the president of the Japanese Association of 
Doctors and Surgeons were included in their national delegations 
as Government advisers. 

To sum up, the figures are fairly high for insurance funds, but 
small for the medical profession. But it has at least been proved 
that it is possible to represent these two groups of interests even 
within the present framework of the International Labour Organis- 
ation, by mutual agreement between the Governments, the workers’ 
and employers’ organisations, and the federations of insurance funds. 
This year’s experience may be considered encouraging. The repre- 
sentatives of the federations of funds took an active part in the 
work of the Conference, and their contribution to the discussions 
was all the more valuable in that it was based on expert knowledge 
allied to a spirit of realism. 

In view of the presence of so many specialists, the Conference 
decided to appoint a Committee on Sickness Insurance of 63 mem- 
bers: 21 Government delegates, 21 employers’ delegates, and 
21 workers’ delegates, although as a rule the committees consist 
of 24 or 36 members, and in exceptional cases of 48 members. In 
addition, insurance experts who were not members of the Committee 
were able, under the Standing Orders, to attend its meetings, take 
part in the discussion, and make proposals ; in fact, they had every 
right but that of voting. A large number profited by these liberal 
provisions of the Standing Orders, and the meetings of the 
Committee were always attended by at least 80 members. 

The International Labour Office had submitted to the Confer- 
ence a proposed Draft Convention concerning sickness insurance 
for workers in industry and commerce, a second proposed Draft 
Convention concerning sickness insurance for agricultural workers, 
and a draft Recommendation concerning the general principles of 
sickness insurance. The Committee spent seventeen sittings in 
examining these texts. In spite of the serious difficulties inherent 
in all international discussions, the work of the Committee was 
thorough, and it did not take too much time in arriving at definite 
conclusions. The level of discussion was remarkably high, and 
after some slight hesitation during the first two or three sittings, 
the members of the Committee were able to avoid the rock on which 
international meetings usually come to grief. They quickly grasped 
the fact that the Conference was not meant to give them an oppor- 
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tunity of holding up their national systems for the admiration of 
their colleagues, and that they must free themselves from all 
secondary details and examine only the essential problems with a 
firm intention of discovering a field of mutual understanding. The 
relative ease with which agreement was reached on most points 
was due largely to the indisputable competence of the members 
of the Committee, and perhaps even more to their devotion to the 
principle of social insurance and their direct participation in 
the management of institutions whose value in the protection of 
national health they were in a position to appreciate to the full. 

The two Draft Conventions and the Recommendation drawn 
up by the Committee were adopted by the Conference without 
change, by impressive majorities. The Draft Convention concern- 
ing sickness insurance for workers in industry and commerce was 
adopted by 97 votes to 9, that on sickness insurance for agricultural] 
workers by 85 votes to 9, and the Recommendation by 99 votes 
without opposition. 


THE PRINCIPLE OF ComMPULSORY SICKNESS INSURANCE 


Article 1 of the two proposed Draft Conventions submitted to 
the Conference by the International Labour Office imposed on the 
States an obligation to set up a system of compulsory sickness 
insurance. 

The International Labour Office had consulted the Goverr.- 
ments on this point, and this official international consultation 
on the social value of the principle of compulsory insurance, the 
first consultation of the kind after forty years of practical experience 
in the different countries, was of great importance. The unanim- 
ity of the opinions expressed in the replies of the Governments was 
noteworthy, and the results were quite conclusive. Twenty-eight 
States replied to the question. Of these 22 were definitely in favour 
of international Conventions based on the principle of compulsion ; 
5 States, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, Finland, and Switzerland, 
considered that the obligation to be undertaken by the States should 
be that of establishing ‘‘ an adequate system of sickness insurance, 
whether based on the compulsory or on the voluntary principle ”’ ; 
the Government of India alone rejected the principle of compulsion, 
which it considered at present unpractical in India owing to local 
circumstances, in particular the lack of education of the workers 
and the weakness of occupational organisations. 

The success of the principle of compulsion was therefore assured. 
Yet at the Conference it led to a debate, lasting through three sit- 
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tings and at times of a somewhat heated nature, on an amendment 
submitted by the Swiss Government Delegate, who proposed that 
the Office text should be replaced by one allowing the States to 
choose between the system of compulsion and a voluntary system 
subject to “ a guarantee that at least three-quarters of the workers 
covered by the Convention will be insured ”’. 

In committee the whole of the Workers’ Group and 16 Govern- 
ment delegates out of 21 were against the Swiss proposal and in 
favour of the compulsory principle, while the whole of the Employ- 
ers’ Group and 5 Government delegates considered that the Draft 
Convention should leave the Governments the freedom of choice 
between voluntary and compulsory insurance. No new arguments 
were produced in the discussion, but it is of some interest to note 
that the opponents of the principle of compulsion abandoned the old 
arguments of the educational virtues of freedom and the demorali- 
sation caused by social compulsion. The discussion turned on 
facts and figures rather than on theories. The workers’ delegates 
and those Government delegates who supported compulsion criti- 
cised voluntary insurance on objective lines. They recognised the 
work done and the results obtained in certain countries, particu- 
larly Denmark and Switzerland, but maintained that voluntary 
insurance was not a fully effective solution of the problem of the 
workers’ insecurity. They pointed out that except in a very few 
cases, after half a century of work, voluntary insurance systems 
covered only a moderate or very small proportion of all wage 
earners ; many workers did not insure either because they were 
naturally improvident or because they were too poor. They drew 
attention to the fact that as a rule there are too many mutual 
benefit funds, that their distribution in the territory of any State 
is somewhat chaotic, for in large centres they may be counted by 
hundreds, while in many sparsely populated rural districts they are 
sometimes not to be found at all. Further, the contributions 
which members of societies agree to impose on themselves are small, 
and even if they are augmented by public subsidies they are insuffi- 
cient to pay for the benefits without which the risks cannot be 
adequately covered. In brief, the dispersion of membership and 
functions among many institutions leads to omissions and over- 
lapping which weaken the social value of all national voluntary 
insurance systems. 

The employers and certain Governments based their whole 
argument on the results obtained from voluntary insurance in Den- 
mark and Switzerland, where the proportion of the population 
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insured is as high as, and sometimes even higher than, that in cer- 
tain countries with compulsory insurance. They maintained that 
voluntary insurance was capable of giving adequate results, and 
that it was useless and inexpedient to establish internationally the 
sole principle of compulsory insurance. 

In reply the advocates of compulsion pointed out that the posi- 
tion in Denmark and Switzerland was altogether exceptional, and 
that in Denmark in particular the progress made by voluntary 
insurance was no doubt largely due to substantial State subsidies, 
amounting to over one-third of the expenditure ; while in Switzer- 
land, in spite of the proportion of insured persons being so high, the 
average income of the insurance institutions and the average rate 
of benefit barely reached the lowest averages in compulsory insur- 
ance systems and were well below the best figures for such systems, 

Finally, the proposal of the Swiss Government Delegate was 
rejected by 37 votes to 26, and the Office text, involving an under- 
taking by the States to set up a system of compulsory sickness 
insurance, was adopted by 38 votes to 18. 

In the name of the Employers’ Group the Swiss Employers’ 
Delegate reintroduced at a plenary sitting of the Conference the 
Swiss Government Delegate’s amendment, which after a short 
discussion was rejected by 74 votes to 32. 

The principle of compulsory social insurance has thus assumed 
a definite place in international labour legislation, and it may be 
expected that at a future date the Conference will apply it to insur- 
ance against the risks of maternity, old age, invalidity, and death, 
without any further need of thorough theoretical discussion of the 
principle itself. 


THe Score or INSURANCE 


Compulsory sickness insurance was first introduced for workers 
in certain industries (mining, shipping), then for all industrial 
workers, and now applies to all wage earners in industry and com- 
merce in 18 States, and to agricultural wage earners in 11 States. 
The laws on compulsory sickness insurance deliberately reject the 
system of enumerating the branches of economic activity or the 
occupational groups affected, and define their scope by a simple 
formula imposing compulsory insurance on wage earners in general. 

The Committee and the Conference, being in agreement with 
the Office proposals, adopted without discussion or opposition the 
modern system of defining the persons subject to insurance by a 
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general formula. Article 2 of the first Draft Convention provides 
that : 


The compulsory sickness insurance system shall apply to manual 
and non-manual workers, including apprentices, employed by industrial 
undertakings and commercial undertakings, out-workers and domestic 
servants. 


Article 2 of the second Draft Convention provides that : 


The compulsory sickness insurance system shall apply to manual 
and non-manual workers, including apprentices, employed by agricul- 
tural undertakings. 


Workers’ insurance has however made very unequal progress 
in the different countries, as will appear from the following table, 
which is based on the most recent returns of the national sickness 
insurance services or offices. 


STATISTICS OF WORKERS’ INSURANCE IN CERTAIN COUNTRIES 





| Total number insured a... 
per cent. of : insured per 
cent. of wage- 
earning 
population 





Country — pled 
occu 
population population 





Austria 34.3 63.2 
Bulgaria 4.74 8.73 
Czechoslovakia 19.25 43.23 
Germany 32 62.5 
Great Britain 35 77.8 
Hungary 13.9 29.5 
Poland 7 22.9 























These considerable differences may be explained partly by the 
differences in the proportion of wage earners to the total population 
and partly by the restrictions on the scope of the general formula of 
compulsory sickness insurance in the different systems. These 
restrictions relate to the exclusion of certain important branches of 
economic activity (agriculture) or certain groups of workers (out- 
workers, domestic servants, temporary workers, seasonal workers, 
etc.). 

In view of the existence of these exceptions and restrictions in 
national laws, the Office decided that if it were not to be impossible 
for several countries to vote for and ratify the Draft Conventions, 
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it would be necessary to leave each State free to provide in its legis- 
lation for the exceptions it considered necessary as regards : 


(a) temporary employment which lasts for less than a period to be 
determined by national laws or regulations, casual employment not for 
the purpose of the employer’s trade or business, occasional employment 
and subsidiary employment ; 

(6) workers whose wages or income exceed an amount to be deter- 
mined by national laws or regulations ; 

(c) workers who are not paid a money wage ; 

(d) out-workers whose conditions of work are not of a like nature 
to those of ordinary wage earners ; 

(e) workers below or above age limits to be determined by national 
regulations ; 

(f) members of the employer’s family. 


This list of exceptions gave rise to a dozen amendments : em- 
ployers’ amendments to increase the number and strictness of the 
restrictions, workers’ amendments to reduce or abolish them, and 
Government amendments intended mainly to introduce in the 
Draft Conventions not only the spirit but the actual letter of 
certain formulas of national laws. After a long and sometimes 
confused discussion all the amendments were withdrawn in view of 
the impossibility of arriving at an agreement on so many and so 
different proposals. The Office text was adopted without change 
by 35 votes to 2. 

This list of authorised exceptions is long, and it might be feared 
that it would largely destroy the value of the general formula of 
compulsory insurance of wage earners The danger must not be 
exaggerated, however, for even if the number of groups enumerated 
is large, the total number of persons concerned represents only a 
fairly small proportion of the total wage-earning population. 
Moreover, the restrictions and exceptions are gradually disappear- 
ing from national laws, which tend to include domestic servants, 
whose relations with their employers are rapidly losing their family 
character, and out-workers, whose legal status is becoming better 
defined. Another factor is that the insurance institutions are gain- 
ing wide practical experience and no longer hesitate before certain 
difficulties arising out of the insurance of workers who frequently 
change their employer. As the system of paying contributions in 
advance out of wages is made more general and is adapted to cir- 
cumstances, the benefits of compulsory insurance are more and 
more often granted to temporary workers and seasonal workers 
and the minimum period of employment required is made shorter. 

The Conference formulated its true opinion on this point in 
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Part fof the Recommendation. Here it was not influenced by the 
considerations of voting and ratification which compel it to limit 
the scope of the texts of Conventions, and it accordingly laid down 
the fundamental rules which should govern the determination of 
the scope of insurance laws as follows : 


1. Sickness insurance should include within its scope, without dis- 
crimination as to age or sex, every person who performs work by way of 
his occupation and under a contract of service or apprenticeship. 

2. If, however, it is considered desirable to fix age limits by reason 
of the fact that workers above or below such limits are already protected 
by law or otherwise, such limits should not apply to young persons who 
cannot normally be considered as dependent upon their family or to 
workers who have not reached the old-age pension age ; and 

if exceptions are made in respect of workers whose earnings or income 
exceed the specified amount, such exceptions should only apply to work- 
ers whose earnings or income are such that they may reasonably be 
expected to make their own provision for sickness. 


The extension of compulsory insurance to agricultural workers, 
however, gave rise to prolonged discussion which turned on three 
points. Was the Conference to discuss sickness insurance for 
agricultural workers at all ? If so, were agricultural workers to be 
included in the general Draft Convention or to be dealt with in a 
special Draft Convention ? Should a special committee be set 
up to study sickness insurance for agricultural workers ? 

As soon as the sittings began the Employers’ Group proposed a 
draft resolution inviting the Committee to recognise that it could not 
usefully discuss the problem of the sickness insurance of agricul- 
tural workers and to decide not to examine the Draft Convention 
on this subject prepared by the International Labour Office. 

In support of the draft resolution there were at bottom two 
lines of argument. The first drew attention to the fact that, owing 
to various circumstances, there had not been sufficient consultation 
of agricultural opinion, in addition to which the Conference included 
only a small number of agricultural experts. The second insisted 
that sickness insurance in agriculture should take into account the 
special conditions attaching to agricultural life, which vary widely 
not only from one country to another, but from one district to 
another, such as the frequent continuation of payments in kind 
during sickness, the difficulty of drawing a distinction between the 
small employer and the agricultural worker, the lower rate of sick- 
ness than in industry, etc. 

This view was opposed by a number of Government delegates 
and the whole Workers’ Group. It was pointed out that the ques- 
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tion of extending compulsory insurance to agricultural workers had 
been raised by the Office in the Questionnaire addressed.to the 
Governments in July 1926, and that the Governments had had every 
facility for consulting the organisations of agricultural employers 
and workers concerned and for appointing agricultural experts to the 
national delegations. It was added that in point of fact the major- 
ity of the Governments had expressed themselves in favour of 
including agricultural workers in the Draft Conventions. The 
workers’ delegates insisted forcibly on the need of giving agricul- 
tural workers social protection equivalent to that enjoyed byworkers 
in industry. They asserted their preference for a single Convention 
covering all wage earners, but stated that they would be prepared 
to accept a separate Convention in order to facilitate ratification 
by the national Governments, subject to the provision that the 
principle of the equality of the rights of industrial and of agricultural 
workers should be respected in the two Conventions. 

It was not considered that the special conditions of agricultural 
life were sufficient to justify either setting up a special committee or 
excluding agricultural workers. The great majority of the Com- 
mittee made it clear that their intention was to draw up Conventions 
establishing principles in the first place, and determining the rights 
that any compulsory insurance system must grant to all insured 
persons. It would be for national legislation to define in detail 
the conditions of administration, and in particular the adjustments 
needed for agricultural workers. The employers’ proposal was 
accordingly rejected, and Article 1 of the second Convention, stipu- 
lating the introduction of compulsory insurance for agricultural 
workers, was adopted in committee by 34 votes to 20. 

It was further decided to discuss each article of the Draft 
Convention concerning agricultural workers.immediately after the 
corresponding article of the Draft Convention concerning workers 
jn industry and commerce, and to give the agricultural experts 
every facility for proposing the changes and adjustments they 
considered necessary foragriculture, and for justifying their proposals. 
In actual fact such changes and adjustments were not considered 
necessary, and the texts of the two Conventions are identical. 

It may therefore be said that the general formula of compulsory 
insurance, without restrictions or conditions based on the nature 
of the occupation or undertaking, or the nature and duration of 
the work, obtains general support, and that in future compulsory 
sickness insurance will definitely aim at covering all wage earners, 
or at least all wage earners of small means. 
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Casu BENEFITS 


An insured person who is unable to work owing to sickness 
loses his wages, and the insurance system must pay him benefit to 
make up for all or part of the earnings lost. The value of a system 
of cash benefits depends mainly on three factors : the conditions on 
which benefit is granted, the amount of benefit, and the period of 
benefit. ‘ 

In committee the determination of the date from which benefit 
should be paid was the subject of considerable discussion. The text 
submitted by the Office authorised the introduction by national 
legislation of a waiting period of not more than three days. A 
workers’ amendment demanded the abolition of the waiting period 
and the payment of benefit from the first day of sickness, while an 
employers’ amendment, on the contrary, was in favour of leaving the 
national authorities altogether free to provide for a waiting period 
and fix its duration. Each group put forward the ordinary argu- 
ments. The employers and certain Governments insisted on the 
need of reducing the cost of short and repeated sicknesses and of 
obviating abuse by making the insured bear part of the expenditure, 
The workers demanded that the whole risk should be covered. 
They recalled that many sick persons who are insured continue to 
work so as not to suffer the loss of earnings which the waiting period 
involves ; further, that if treatment is delayed the sickness is likely 
to be aggravated ; and, finally, that the insurance funds would 
ultimately pay much more than if they had granted benefit from 
the first day’s sickness. 

The Committee and the Conference finally accepted the Office 
proposal and fixed the waiting period at not more than three days, 
the general opinion being that such a period is sufficient to prevent 
abuse, while not imposing too heavy a burden on the insured. 

The minimum period of benefit was fixed at 26 weeks, the term 
established by almost all national laws. 

The conditions for the grant of cash benefit and the period of 
benefit were thus laid down as follows by Article 3 of the two Draft 
Conventions : 


An insured person who is rendered incapable of work by reason of 
the abnormal state of his bodily or mental health shall be entitled to a 
cash benefit for at least the first 26 weeks of his incapacity, from and 
including the first day from which benefit is payable. 

The payment of this benefit may be made conditional on the insured 
person having first complied with a qualifying period and, on the expiry 
of the same, with a waiting pericd of not more than three days. 
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The Conference considered, however, that the 26-week limit 
was &@ minimum acceptable only if the existence of an invalidity 
insurance system made it possible to cover the whole risk, and in 
the Recommendation (section 4) it clearly emphasised the necessary 
relation between sickness insurance and invalidity insurance, and 
the need of extending sickness benefit in the absence of a system 
of invalidity insurance : 


The period for which benefit is payable should be increased to one 
year in cases of serious and chronic illness and for insured persons who 
will not receive any invalidity benefit on the expiry of their right to 
sickness benefit. 


The provisions of the Draft Conventions and the Recommend- 
ation concerning the conditions for the grant of benefit and the 
period of benefit were adopted without much discussion. The 
determination of the rate of benefit, on the contrary, was the subject 
of more serious divergence of opinion. The Conference was faced 
by two conceptions of the function of benefit. According to the 
first, the benefit is intended to enable a sick person to maintain his 
own standard of living and that of his family, and it must therefore 
be fixed in proportion to his wages. According to the second, the 
benefit is intended only to secure a strict minimum of subsistence 
during the period of incapacity, and must therefore be fixed at a 
flat rate for all insured persons irrespective of their earnings. The 
system of benefit varying with wages has been adopted in all the 
laws of continental Europe, while the flat-rate system is in force in 
Great Britain and the Irish Free State. 

In agreement with the views expressed by the Workers’ Group 
and a large proportion of the Governments, the French Government 
Delegate had introduced an amendment on the lines of the very 
large majority of national laws, in favour of fixing benefit at not less 
than half the average daily earnings of the insured person. But the 
British Government Delegates stated that Great Britain was not 
prepared to give up a system which simplified the working of 
insurance and was in harmony with the workers’ traditions of 
voluntary provision for sickness. In Great Britain the workers 
were not content with the benefits obtained from compulsory sick- 
ness insurance, but by paying additional contributions, varying 
in amount with their means, they usually obtained additional 
benefit. If the system of benefit varying with wages were alone 
adopted, it would make acceptance of the Draft Conventions impos- 
sible in Great Britain, where there was, however, an established and 
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relatively well-developed system of compulsory sickness insurance. 
In a spirit of conciliation the French Government Delegate withdrew 
his amendment, and the Conference decided not to insert a provision 
on the rate of benefit in its Draft Conventions. 

The great majority of the members of the Conference were 
however of opinion that the system of sickness insurance should 
as far as possible be adapted to individual needs, that in determin- 
ing the extent of its action the needs of the sick should be taken 
into account, and that therefore the rate of benefit should be fixed 
in relation to the wages and even to the family responsibilities of 
the insured. These views were expressed in the Recommendation 


(section 3) : 


In order to secure that an insured person who is rendered incapable 
of work by sickness may recover his health as early as possible, the cash 
benefit representing compensation for lost wages should be adequate. 

For this purpose the statutory scale of benefit should ordinarily be 
fixed in relation to the normal wage which is taken into account for the 
purposes of compulsory insurance, and should be a substantial propor- 
tion of such wage, regard being had te family responsibilities ; but in 
countries where the workers have adequate facilities, of which they are 
accustomed to take advantage, to procure for themselves additional 
benefit by other means, a uniform scale of benefit may be appropriate. 


Finally, after a very short discussion, the Committee fixed in 
detail, on the lines proposed by the Office, the conditions in which 
benefit may be suspended or reduced, in order to prevent the pay- 
ment of benefit from two sources, overlapping, and abuse (Article 3 
of the two Draft Conventions) : 


Cash benefit may be withheld in the following cases : 

(a) Where in respect of the same illness the insured person receives 
compensation from another source to which he is entitled by law; 
benefit shall only be wholly or partially withheld in so far as such compen- 
sation is equal to or less than the amount of the benefit provided by the 
present Article ; 

(6) As long as the insured person does not by the fact of his incapa- 
city suffer any loss of the normal product of his labour, or is maintained 
at the expense of the insurance funds or from public funds ; nevertheless, 
cash benefits shall only partially be withheld when the insured person, 
although thus personally maintained, has family responsibilities ; 

(c) As long as the insured person while ill refuses, without valid 
reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders, or the instructions relating 
to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or voluntarily and without 
authorisation removes himself from the supervision of the insurance 
institution. 

Cash benefit may be reduced or refused in the case of sickness caused 
by the insured person’s wilful misconduct. 


The last paragraph gave rise to a somewhat unexpected, but 
very vigorous, discussion on an amendment proposed by an employ- 
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ers’ delegate in favour of providing for the reduction or withdrawal 
of benefit not only in cases of wilful misconduct, but also in cases 
of sickness due to the “ serious ” misconduct of the insured person. 
In support of his proposal the author of the amendment stated 
clearly that it was intended to exclude from the right to benefit 
injuries received in brawls in publie houses, sickness due to 
drunkenness, and most cases of venereal disease. The members of 
the Workers’ Group protested vigorously against this view. In their 
opinion insurance should not be made conditional on the determin- 
ation of the responsibility for the sickness, such determination 
being almost always impossible, but it should aim at preventing 
sickness and mitigating its effects, and, with respect to venereal 
disease in particular, at fighting against infection. The importance 
of the social functions of insurance should outweigh judicial 
considerations. 

The social point of view prevailed, and the amendment of the 
employers’ delegate concerning “serious” misconduct was rejected 
by a large majority, first by the Committee, and afterwards by the 
plenary sitting of the Conference. 


BENEFITS IN KIND 


When the sickness insurance funds were first formed their 
principal aim was to give sick persons who were unable to continue 
their work a cash benefit, and they paid comparatively little atten- 
tion to curative or preventive treatment. Slowly but surely their 
views have changed and their work has taken on a new aspect. 
The principal object now is to restore health and working capacity, 
and first place is therefore given to medical, surgical, and pharma- 
ceutical benefits. The function of compensation is giving way to 
that of restoration. This growing predominance of the work of 
restoration is brought out very clearly by the following figures : 


Benefits in kind per cent. 


Country Year of total benefits 
Austria 1919 35.3 
1924 47.6 
Bulgaria 1925 77.97 
Chile 1926 74.8 
Germany 1913 53.6 
1924 58.1 
Norway 1917 55.0 
1924 58.0 
Poland 1924 67.78 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom 1923 48.5 


1925 56.6 
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Representatives of the Governments, workers, and employers 
alike were agreed on the high social value of the restoratory functions 
of sickness insurance, and expressed their views in the many 
important and detailed provisions of the Draft Conventions and 


the Recommendation. 
Article 4 of each of the two Draft Conventions lays down the 


following rules for the granting of benefits in kind : 


The insured person shall be entitled, free of charge, as from the com- 
mencement of his illness and at least until the period prescribed for the 
grant of sickness benefit expires, to medical treatment by a fully quali- 
fied medical man and to the supply of proper and sufficient medicines 
and appliances. 

Nevertheless, the insured person may be required to pay such part 
of the cost of medical benefit as may be prescribed by national laws or 
regulations. 

Medical benefit may be withheld as long as the insured person refuses, 
without valid reason, to comply with the doctor’s orders or the instruc- 
tions relating to the conduct of insured persons while ill, or neglects 
to make use of the facilities placed at his disposal by the insurance 
institution. 


The only real discussion arising out of this text, which is 
approximately the same as that submitted by the Office, turned on 


two points : the period of medical assistance and the participation 
of the insured person in the cost. 

The Workers’ Group introduced an amendment to abolish any 
time limit for medical benefit, which would thus be granted as long 
as the state of health of the insured person required. The Confer- 
ence did not consider that such an obligation could be imposed on 
the States, on the ground that the period of medical benefit was 
limited in almost all countries, and that the true solution for lon: 
illness was the introduction of invalidity insurance. 

The Workers’ Group also introduced an amendment to suppress 
any allusion to the participation of insured persons in the cost of 
medical benefit. The Finnish Government introduced an amend- 
ment to limit such participation to 25 per cent. at most of the costs. 

The Committee rejected the workers’ amendment by a very 
large majority, because it considered that the participation of the 
jnsured in the cost of medical benefit was one of the most effective 
means of preventing abuse. There was general opposition to the 
Finnish Government’s amendment, the workers being hostile even 
to the principle of participation, the employers finding the proposed 
percentage too low, and most of the Governments considering it too 
high. Several workers’ and Government delegates pointed out 
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that in many countries there was a tendency to consider the Inter- 
national Labour Conventions as fixing a very high level of socia] 
legislation, and that a maximum percentage fixed by the Conference 
might run the risk of being considered a minimum. The Committee 
therefore rejected the Finnish amendment and merely provided 
for the possibility of the introduction by national law of participa- 
tion by the insured in the cost of medical benefit. 

A substantial programme of benefits in kind had thus already 
been included in the Draft Conventions. The Committee never- 
theless considered that it should be made clear that this was 
definitely a minimum programme and in the Recommendation 
(sections 8 and 9) emphasised the value of extending it as much 


as possible : 


In addition to treatment by a fully qualified doctor and the supply. 
of proper and sufficient medicines and appliances, there should be avail- 
able for the insured person, as and when local and financial conditions 
admit, facilities for specialist services, as well as dental treatment, and 
for treatment in hospital, where his family circumstances necessitate it 
or his illness requires a mode of treatment which can only be given in 


hospital. 

While an insured person is maintained in hospital, the insurance 
institution should pay to his dependants the whole or a part of the sick- 
ness benefit which would have been payable to him had he not been so 
maintained. 


The great majority of the members of the, Conference considered 
that sick persons should receive the best treatment possible in the 
present state of medical science and technique, and that in partic- 
ular they should have a right to the service of specialists. This 
right has been recognised in Austria, Czechoslovakia, Germany, 
Hungary, and Poland. In Great Britain, on the contrary, the law 
provides only for the services of a general practitioner, and in 
most other countries the institutions are free to grant or refuse such 
treatment. In these conditions and in view of the inadequacy of 
national laws, it was not considered possible to impose a strict 
obligation on the Governments in this connection. All that was 
done, therefore, was to insert a provision in the Recommendation. 

Finally, the Conference considered that emphasis should be 
laid on the importance of intensifying the work of the insurance 
funds in the sphere of the prevention of disease. It drew attention 
both to the amplitude of the results that may be expected, and the 
need of co-ordinating the scattered activities of public health ser- 
vices, private associations, and insurance funds, which at present 
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involve serious omissions, overlapping, and waste of the resources 
for the prevention of disease, limited and inadequate though these 


are. 
MepIcaAL BENEFITS FOR THE FAMILIES OF INSURED PERSONS 


Sickness insurance is becoming a family matter, and this is one 
of the most interesting aspects of its recent evolution. A worker 
must meet additional expenditure not only when he himself falls 
ill, but when his wife or children or the persons dependent on him 
are ill. When sickness insurance was first introduced, however, 
it was imbued with the ideas and methods of private insurance, 
and granted insured persons relief in proportion to their financial 
contributions, paying compensation only for the injuries suffered 
by the worker himself and ignoring his family altogether. Now 
it is recognised more and more that the sickness of the worker’s 
family constitutes a certain and heavy economic risk which may 
endanger the hygiene of the home and affect the health of the 
head of the household himself. The insurance system therefore 
endeavours to protect the whole working-class family by granting 
medical benefit to the members of the insured person’s househoid. 

The Governments, when consulted on the extension of medical 
benefit to insured persons’ families, showed in their replies how 
much importance they attached to this question, and the great 
majority were of opinion that a provision on this subject should be 
included in the Draft Conventions. Certain limitations or reserva- 
tions were however formulated. Thus, Austria and Rumania pro- 
posed that assistance of this kind might be made an optional benefit 
if the financial position of the insurance funds would not allow it 
to be made a compulsory benefit. Bulgaria, Germany, Italy, and 
Latvia considered it preferable that family medical benefit should 
in no case be made compulsory. Finally, the British Government 
_ was opposed to the inclusion of any regulation of this subject in 
the Draft Conventions. . 

The Office had tried to solve the difficulty by suggesting the 
adoption of the following text : 


An insurance institution which can show that it is in a sound financial 
position shall be authorised to grant medical benefit, on such conditions 
as may be prescribed by national law, to members of the insured person’s 
family living in his house and dependent upon him. 


Arising out of this problem, there was much discussion in com- 
mittee on three amendments which defined the several views. 
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One amendment, introduced by the French Government Délégate 
and the Spanish Government, was in favour of making family 
medical benefit compulsory. Another, introduced by the Austra- 
lian Government Delegate, left the national authorities free “ to 
authorise or prescribe ” such benefit, and, finally, an amendment 
of the Swiss Employers’ Delegate proposed the total exclusion from 
the Draft Conventions of any statement with respect to medical 
benefit for the families of insured persons. 

In the course of discussion the representatives of all the groups 
recognised the need of organising medical benefit for workers’ 
families. The subject of controversy was not the principle, but 
the methods of carrying this into effect. The question was whether 
the granting of medical benefit to insured persons’ families should be 
carried out within the sickness insurance system, or whether it 
should constitute a new social service applying to all classes of the 
working population and not only to wage earners. The first view 
was vigorously defended by the French Government Delegate, who 
considered that in the present state of national institutions the 
sickness insurance system was alone capable in practice of organis- 
ing effective medical assistance for the workers’ families. The view 
that a new social service independent of the insurance system should 
be introduced was supported by the British Government Delegate, 
who expressed the hope that in the near future Great Britain would 
be in a position to organise this service in spite of the heavy financial 
burden involved. 

After rejecting the amendment of the Swiss Employers’ Delegate 
by a large majority and that of the French Government Delegate 
by a majority of four votes only, the Committee adopted by an 
almost unanimous vote the compromise proposed by the Austra- 
lian Government Delegate, which allows the national laws “ to 
authorise or prescribe the grant of medical benefit to members of 
an insured person’s family living in his household and dependent 
upon him ”. 

In order to stress its interest in the settlement of this question 
the Conference included the following provision in the Recommend- 
ation : 

With a view to ensuring good conditions for the maintenance in health 
of the insured person and his family, members of the insured person’s 
family living in his home and dependent upon him should be furnished 


with medical benefit, as and when it may be possible and practicable 
to do so. 


The question of how such benefit is to be organised, whether 
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within the insurance system or not, is not fixed by the Draft Con- 
ventions nor dealt with by the Recommendation, being left entirely 


to the discretion of national legislation. 


THE ORGANISATION OF THE MEDICAL SERVICE 


The growing importance of benefits in kind and their gradual 
extension to the families of insured persons call for a corresponding 
development of the medical services of the sickness insurance funds. 
The establishment and working of these services raise many diffi- 
cult questions. To whom should the responsibility of organising 
the medical service be entrusted: the fund, which grants cash 
benefits, as in most countries, a special insurance institution, as 
in Great Britain, or a public health service, as in Soviet Russia ? 
Without a general discussion of principles, the Conference expressed 
itself in favour of the organisation of the medical service within 
the insurance system, either by a single fund, or by an insurance 
institution specially responsible for granting benefits in kind. 

When the insurance funds are bound to grant medical benefit 
they must arrange for medical collaboration. Who is to choose 
the doctors ? Should the funds be given the right of selecting 
them ? Should insured persons be allowed a free choice of doctor, 
or should this choice be limited to doctors who accept the conditions 
fixed by general regulations or by agreement between the funds and 
the medical associations ? What system of remuneration should 
be adopted : a fixed salary, a fee per person insured or per sick 
person, or a fee according to attendance given ? 

The methods adopted vary very much according to country, 
as regards both the selection and the remuneration of doctors, 
and the Conference did not consider it expedient to try to draw up 
detailed regulations for the organisation of the medical service in 
the insurance system. It decided, however, that the Recommend- 
ation should settle certain very important points, and section 11 
runs as follows : 

Insurance institutions should be empowered to avail themselves, on 


equitable conditions, of the services of such doctors as they need. 
In urban centres, and within specified geographical limits, an insured 


— should be entitled to choose a doctor from among those at the 
isposal of the insurance institution, unless this would involve consider- 


able extra expense to the institution. 
The Recommendation is thus in favour of the free choice of 
doctor by the insured person, within specified geographical limits 
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and provided that this system does not in practice involve excessive 
expenditure. This would happen, for instance, if a fund or federa- 
tion of funds failed to reach an agreement with the medical 
profession as to a reasonable scale of fees. 

All these questions of the choice and remuneration of doctors 
recall the long and difficult history of the relations between the 
funds and the medical profession, full of theoretical controversy 
and the conflict of interests, the fight between the individualist 
traditions of the profession and the necessities arising out of the 
collective organisation of the funds. This is certainly the weak 
spot in the insurance system. Even at the present day, in many 
countries doctors violently attack the funds, in spite of the fact 
that it is the funds that have to pay, demanding that insured persons 
should have an absolutely free choice of doctor, and even rejecting 
the principle of a scale of fees, whether fixed by general regulations 
or by collective agreement. This attitude of uncompromising 
opposition is however gradually losing ground. The profession 
is beginning to realise that its resistance cannot stop the progress 
of compulsory insurance, and that in the long run it has nothing 
to gain from behaving as if the sick person were not insured, and as 
if the fund he belongs to had no interest in the cost of medical bene- 
fits, which may compromise its financial position. It is to be hoped 
that, in a few years’ time, when sickness insurance is again discussed 
by an international conference, it will be possible, with the col- 
laboration of the medical profession, to lay down in an international 
Convention the fundamental principles of the organisation of the 
medical service in the sickness insurance system. 


INSURANCE INSTITUTIONS 


The Conference had to lay down principles concerning the 
selection of insurance institutions and their management. 


Types of Institution 


The management of sickness insurance may be entrusted to 
territorial funds, trade funds, or works funds, which may be 
organised by occupations or on territorial lines, or may even cover 
all occupations throughout the whole territory of the State. 

The institutions at present to be found in the different countries 
vary widely, and most laws allow of the simultaneous existence of 
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several types of fund, although there is a clearly defined tendency 
towards the predominance of territorial funds. 

When consulted on the method of grouping insured persons, 
the Governments were almost unanimously in favour of the super- 
iority of territorial institutions, which none of them in fact disputed. 
They even drew attention to the advantages of territorial grouping, 
such as the better balancing of risks, greater stability of member- 
ship, a more rational basis for the organisation of medical services 
and the establishment of a general unified system of social insurance, 
simplicity of working and control, lower administrative expenses, 
etc. In spite of this unanimity of principle, most of the Govern- 
ments urged that the Conference should not impose a certain type 
of fund to the exclusion of all others. This attitude is easily under- 
stood. In each country, when insurance is made compulsory, the 
legislature has to make provision for existing trade funds or mutual 
benefit societies, and all the more so when these are numerous and 
highly organised. 

The Conference, fully realising the existing variety of national 
conditions, did not insert any definite obligations in its. Draft 
Conventions with respect to the type of institution to be chosen. 
In the Recommendation, however, it considered it advisable to 
recall (section 14) that : 


A good organisation of medical benefit and, in particular, the 
efficient — and utilisation of medical equipment embodying the 
results of scientific progress can be most easily secured — except in 
= special circumstances — by conceutrating action on a territorial 

is. 


Management of Institutions 


Insurance is ordinarily managed either by insured persons 
alone or by insured persons and employers. In a few cases the 
State undertakes to administer insurance, which thus constitutes 
an autonomous public service. It is managed by insured persons 
alone in Estonia, Latvia, Portugal, and Russia, and almost ex- 
clusively by insured persons in Great Britain. It is managed by 
representatives of insured persons and employers in Austria, 
Czechoslovakia, France (miners’ insurance, and Alsace-Lorraine), 
Germany, Greece, Hungary, Lithuania, Luxemburg, Poland, and 
the Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. The State administers the 
insurance system wholly in Bulgaria, and partly in Japan. 

The system of independent management by the persons con- 
cerned was the one that obtained almost unanimous support, and 
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the Conference had no difficulty in accepting the insertion in the 
Draft Conventions of the following provision (Article 6, para- 


graph 1): 














Sickness insurance shall be administered by self-governing institu- 
tions, which shall te under the administrative and financia] supervision 
of the competent public authority and shall not be carried on with a view 
of profit. 






At the same time it agreed (Article 6, paragraph 3) that: 






The administration of sickness insurance may, nevertheless, be under- 
taken directly by the State where and as long as its administration is 
rendered difficult or impossible or inappropriate by reason of national 
conditions, and particularly by the insufficient development of the 
employers’ and workers’ organisations. 












This should however be regarded as a stage towards the achieve- 
ment of the aim of independent management. 

While there was no opposition to the principle of independent 
management, there was animated discussion of the distribution of 
seats in the managing bodies of the insurance institutions. The 
text proposed by the International Labour Office was as follows : 









The insured persons shall be called upon to take part in the manage- 
ment... they shall have at least half the voting power on the managing 
bodies of the insurance institutions. 










It was impossible to overcome the opposition to this proposal 
raised by certain workers’ delegates, certain employers’ delegates, 
and certain Government delegates. For instance, members of 
the British mutual benefit societies, who manage their societies 
independently, and German insured persons, who have two-thirds 
of the voting power, objected to a text which might have led to a 
diminution of their influence. Most of.the employers were opposed 
to giving the workers a predominant voice in the management. 
After rejecting in turn the text submitted by the International 
Labour Office, an amendment of the German Workers’ Delegate 
to give an absolute majority to the insured, and an employers’ 
amendment to fix a strict relation between provision of resources 
and participation in management, the Conference decided merely 
to specify in the Draft Conventions that “the insured persons 
shall participate in the management of the self-governing insurance 
institutions ” (Article 6, paragraph 2). 
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It stated in more detail, however, in the Recommendation 
(section 13) that : 


The insured persons being those who are the most directly interested 
in the working of the insurance scheme should, through elected repre- 
sentatives, have an important part in the management of the insurance 
system. 


FINANCIAL RESOURCES AND THE SHARING OF THE CosT 


The collection of the large sums needed for the working of sick- 
ness insurance raises two questions, namely, which groups are to 
share the cost, and in what proportion. In actual fact the neces- 
sary funds are provided by insured persons, employers, and public 
authorities. 

The insured contribute in all countries except Russia, and all 
the Governments were in favour of the contributory principle. 
The principle of the employer’s contribution has also been accepted 
in all countries except Rumania, and even there preparations are 
being made to introduce it. All the Governments expressed them- 
selves in favour of the employer’s contribution except the Swiss 
Government. 

The participation of the State is much less general than that of 
workers and employers. It has not yet been introduced, or is very 
small, in the following countries : Czechoslovakia, Estonia, France 
(Alsace-Lorraine), Germany (half the cost of maternity benefit 
for uninsured wives of insured persons), Greece, Hungary (adminis- 
trative expenses of the National Workers’ Insurance Fund), Italy 
(new provinces), Luxemburg, Poland (half the expenditure on 
maternity and nursing benefit), Rumania, the Serb-Croat-Slovene 
Kingdom, and Soviet Russia. 

The replies of the Governments differed considerably. The 
majority accepted the principle of financial participation by the 
public authorities, but a number very definitely objected to this 
principle, while others who accepted it considered that it should 
be limited, and that the subsidies or contributions of the public 
authorities should be used for a special purpose, such as family 
allowances, maternity benefit, or fighting social diseases. 

The opponents of State contributions consider that the main- 
tenance and depreciation of “ human capital” should represent 
a normal element in the cost of production. They regard insurance 
contributions as a fraction of wages put aside as a reserve by the 
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institution, collectively managed, and paid out, not to all the 
individuals who have contributed, but to those who need it when 
they fall sick. The supporters of the principle point out that the 
insurance funds devote immense sums to the organisation of a 
medical service and the creation of medical equipment, are taking 
an increasingly active part in the sphere of sickness prevention, 
and provide benefits of growing magnitude for the dependants of 
insured persons. They hold that such action goes beyond the 
charges that may legitimately be imposed directly on production, 
and that it calls for material aid from the nation as a whole. 
At the Conference there was immediate and unanimous agree- 
ment on the principles of the employer’s contribution and the 
worker’s contribution, and it does really seem that the controversy 
of “free” versus “ contributory ” insurance is quite at an end, 
at least as regards sickness insurance. With a single contrary 
vote, that of the Swiss Government Delegate, the following pro- 
vision was included in the two Draft Conventions (Article 7) : 


The insured persons and their employers shall share in providing 
the financial resources of the sickness insurance system. 


The question of a State contribution was the subject of much 


discussion, raised by two amendments, introduced by the Spanish 
Government Delegate and the British Workers’ Delegate, to make 
such contributions compulsory. These two amendments were 
rejected by fairly large majorities, and an amendment of the Ger- 
man Workers’ Delegate to leave the Governments free “ to decide 
as to a financial contribution by the competent authority ” was 
adopted, such freedom applying both to the principle of a State 
contribution and to its amount. 

The Conference decided, however, to give some satisfaction to 
the supporters of a State contribution by unanimously agreeing 
to include a provision in the Recommendation to the effect that a 
provision jointly made by insured persons and employers “ can be 
supplemented to advantage by contributions from public funds, 
especially for the purpose of improving the health of the people ” 
(section 15). 

The absence of any definite principles based on either the re- 
sponsibility for the sickness or the benefits derived by each group 
from sickness insurance makes it much more difficult to settle the 
question of how costs are to be shared. The contribution of the 
insured person is very rarely less than, and is almost always equal 
to or greater than, half the total contribution, and it is often as 
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much as two-thirds of the total contribution. The employer’s 
contribution is generally less than that of the insured person, and 
is usually fixed at a third or a half of the total contribution, only 
rarely exceeding the latter proportion. The State contribution 
varies widely in both character and amount. It may take the form 
of a fraction of the total contribution, a subsidy for each person 
insured, or a share in the total cost of all benefits or of certain 
benefits only. 

In view of this variety in the solutions adopted in national laws 
the Conference preferred not to examine the question, and inserted 
no provision on this subject either in the Draft Conventions or in 
the Recommendation. It is no doubt to be regretted that no inter- 
national rules have been made for the exact distribution of costs, 
but the cause for regret may be reduced by the reflection that the 
statutory distribution of costs is often very largely modified by 
the play of its economic incidence. 


Tue SETTLEMENT OF DISPUTES 


Sickness insurance laws in the various countries cover hundreds 
of thousands, millions, and even tens of millions of wage earners ; 
they involve the working of complex systems of institutions and 
affect the interests not only of the insured and of employers, but 
of doctors, chemists, etc. It is therefore to be expected that their 
administration will give rise to fairly numerous disputes, between 
insurance institutions and employers as regards the liability to 
insure and the payment of contributions, between employers and 
insured persons on the sharing of the cost, between insurance insti- 
tutions and doctors or chemists on scales of fees, and above all 
between insurance institutions and insured persons on the right 
to benefit, the rate of benefit, and the period of benefit. 

Disputes not connected with benefits are usually settled by 
the State supervisory authorities, whether the ordinary political 
authorities (Ministries, prefectures, etc.), or the special supervisory 
authorities set up for the social insurance system. These authori- 
ties may act either as courts of first instance, or on appeal after 
the failure of arbitration procedure. 

The most frequent disputes are those relating to benefits. Here 
a fair and speedy settlement is essential, for when an insured 
person falls ill it is important for him to obtain without delay the 
necessary treatment and the benefits needed for his maintenance 
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and that of his family. If a dispute arises in this connection, any 
delay in the decision may seriously reduce the social value of the 
insurance system. 

Owing to the procedure and the many functions of the ordinary 
courts they are not able to settle expeditiously disputes on insurance 
benefits, which take up a disproportionate place in the list of cases. 
Many disputes on benefits, too, relate to comparatively small sums 
for which an appeal is not possible, thus preventing any uniformity 
of judicial practice. Finally, the fear has often been expressed that 
the decisions of authorities consisting solely of professional judges 
will not make sufficient allowance for the aims of insurance or the 
conditions of life and the needs of the insured. It is therefore 
becoming more and more the practice for national sickness insurance 
laws to entrust the setttlement of disputes on benefits to special 
authorities : referees, arbitration committees, insurance courts, 
etc. 

The Governments were consulted by the International Labour 
Office on this question, and the great majority recognised the 
superiority of the system of special judicial authorities, particularly 
for disputes on benefits. Several objections were raised, however, 
to inserting an article on judicial authorities in the Draft Convention 
or to laying down detailed rules for the composition of special 
tribunals. In view of these differences of opinion the Office did 
not include any provisions on the settlement of disputes in its 
proposed Draft Conventions, and merely provided in the Recom- 
mendation that disputes on benefits should be brought before 
special tribunals. 

In Committee the Belgian Government Delegate pointed out 
that it would be a serious omission if the Convention, after enumer- 
ating the rights of insured persons, were not to impose on the States 
an obligation to grant the parties a means of establishing their 
claims in the event of dispute, and he proposed the addition of 
the following (Article 9) : 


A right of appeal shall be granted to an insured person in case of 
dispute concerning his right to benefit. 


This proposal was adopted unanimously. But most members 
of the Committee considered that it was not sufficient to establish 
a principle, and that definite expression should be given to the 
general approval of the system of special tribunals in which insured 
persons and employers take part. Accordingly, the following text 
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submitted by the Office was included in the Recommendation 
(section 16) without opposition : 


With a view to their being settled rapidly and inexpensively, disputes 
as to benefits between insured persons and insurance institutions should 
be referred to special tribunals, the members of which include judges or 
assessors who are specially cognisant of the purposes of insurance and 
the needs of insured persons. 


EXCEPTION FOR SPARSELY POPULATED TERRITORIES 


The administration of a compulsory sickness insurance system 
as defined by the Draft Conventions, with the payment of cash 
benefits and benefits in kind, and in particular the provision of a 
highly developed medical service, presents great difficulties of 
organisation in sparsely populated districts. In such areas there 
is as a rule an almost complete lack of rapid means of communi- 
cation, medical practitioners, and hospitals. It is by no means rare, 
for instance, in certain parts of Canada, Australia, Brazil, and Argen- 
tina for small farms to be several days’ journey from the nearest 
centre at which there is a doctor or chemist. In such conditions 
the organisation of an insurance fund able to give medical benefit 
is difficult or even impossible. In these almost desert areas the 
problem of recruiting medical staff, opening hospital centres, and 
transpcrting the sick and the doctor is beyond the scope and capa. 
cities of an insurance system. Moreover, the problem is important 
not only for the workers liable to insurance, but for the whole popu- 
lation, and the medical organisation should therefore be general 
and be entrusted to the public authorities. 

The Argentine Government, being fully aware of these serious 
difficulties, submitted to the Committee an amendment to empower 
States which ratify the Conventions on sickness insurance not to 
app'y them in those districts in their territory where the sparsity 
of the population and the shortage of doctors, medical equipment, 
and means of communication make the organisation of sickness 
insurance in the conditions specified by the Conventions impossible 
or difficult and very costly. 

The advisability of including an additional article of this kind 
was unanimously recognised by the Committee. The Workers’ 
Group, however, raised two objections. First, it considered that 
the wording should be sufficiently precise to prevent abuse and 
limit the scope of the exception to areas where the organisation of 
sickness insurance is really impossible. Secondly, it demanded that 
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the Conference should not confine itself to negative action with 
respect to these sparsely populated districts, and proposed the 
following amendment : 


The States undertake, in respect of these territories, to place at the 
disposal of their population a maximum of medical aid. They will 
make an annual report to the International Labour Office concerning 
the results obtained with a view to making it possible to decide when 
sickness insurance can be introduced. 


On its first proposal the Workers’ Group obtained full satisfac- 
tion, and the text of the Argentine amendment was made more 
definite ; in particular, the application of the exception in Europe 
was limited to Finland. The amendment finally ran as follows : 


1. It shall be open to States which possess vast territories which are 
very thinly populated not to apply the Convention in districts of their 
territory where, by reason of the small density and dispersion of the 
population, and the insuffiiency of the means of communication, the 
organisation of sickness insurance in accordance with the Convention 
is impossible. 

2. In communicating their formal ratification to the Secretary- 
General of the League of Nations, these States shall specify the districts 
in respect of which they intend to avail themselves of the possibility 
of exception provided by this Article. They shall inform the Inter- 
national Labour Office in what parts of their territory they prcepose to 
apply the exception, stating the reasons for their decision. 

3. In Europe it shall be open only to Finland to invoke the provision 
for exception made in this Article. 


On the second point the Workers’ Group was not entirely 
successful. Its amendment was rejected, for the Committee 
considered that it could not insert in the Draft Conventions pro- 
visions transcending the scope of the sickness insurance system. 
But in harmony with the spirit of the workers’ amendment the 
Committee thought well to emphasise that persons living in sparsely 
populated districts should not be deprived of all medical aid and 
that the exceptions should be provisional. It accordingly included 
in the Recommendation (section 17) a provision specifying that in 
the parts of their territory covered by these exceptions the States 
should : 


(a) Establish . . . a sanitary service adequate to the local conditions ; 


(6) Examine periodically whether the conditions required for the 
introduction of compulsory sickness insurance in the parts of their 
territory previously excepted from the compulsory scheme are fulfilled. 


In order to lay further stress on the interest of this problem, 
the Conference adopted a resolution proposed by the Government 
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Delegates of Spain and the Union of South Africa, requesting the 
International Labour Office 


... to undertake an enquiry and to publish as complete a report as 
possible upon the most effective methods of overcoming the obstacles 
which hinder the organisation of a system of compulsory sickness insur- 
ance in countries which are sparsely populated or where geographical 
conditions render communication difficult. 


CoNCLUSION 


The Conference has examined all the essential problenis of 
sickness insurance, and in its Draft Conventions and Recommend- 
ation has indicated tendencies, affirmed principles, and formulated 
rules. Among these were the value and incontestable results of 
the principle of compulsion ; the extension of the scope of insurance 
to all wage earners ; the extension of benefits and their adjustment 
to individual needs ; the growing predominance of benefits in kind 
and the inclusion of the insured persons’ families ; the need of 
energetic and systematic action for organising prevention; the 
affirmation of the principle of the worker’s contribution and the 
employer’s contribution and of the desirability of financial assistance 
by public authorities ; the management of insurance by independent 
institutions with a large participation by the insured ; the superi- 
ority of territorial funds, in particular from the standpoint of 
improved working of the medical service and more adequate 
medical equipment in each district ; the settlement of disputes on 
benefits by special tribunals, etc. 

In point of fact, the obligations imposed by the Draft Conven- 
tions on the States that ratify them are relatively modest, and the 
laws of many European countries are already at a higher level. 
That there are certain gaps must be admitted ; thus there is no 
definite obligation concerning the minimum cash benefit. We have 
already pointed out that in certain respects it was impossible to 
formulate international rules owing to the fairly wide differences 
between national systems and, in particular, between the British 
idea and that of the majority of continental countries. The Confer- 
ence held that to abstain frankly from dealing with certain aspects 
of sickness insurance in the Draft Conventions was better than 
to arrive at doubtful compromises and texts that open the door 
to the most varied solutions and, in spite of appearances, give the 
national legislatures full freedom. 

The Recommendation, with a richer content, really gives expres- 
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sion, in the form of general principles, to the results of international 
experience and the tendencies of modern sickness insurance. It 
is above the average level of national laws and for every State will 
represent progress in some direction. 

In each country the texts adopted by the Conference will be 
compared with national laws and regulations. Governments and 
parliaments will have to decide on their attitude under the close 
supervision of a competent and highly organised public opinion, 
representing not only associations of employers and workers, but 
also insurance fund federations and medical organisations. The 
examination of the question will be particularly thorough and inter- 
esting in countries that are studying the introduction of a system of 
compulsory sickness insurance, such as Australia, Belgium, Brazil, 
Finland, France, Italy, Sweden, the Union of South Africa, etc., 
or are preparing to reform their existing system, such as Austria, 
Chile, Great Britain, Rumania, etc. 

The discussion, which was begun some time ago, when the Office 
Questionnaire was published in 1926, and was kept alive by the 
consultations needed for preparing the Government replies and 
appointing the delegations, was resumed with much keenness when 
the work of the Conference was over, and the number of studies and 
articles published during the last few months is already remarkable. 

What will be the outcome of this wide movement of ideas 
aroused in connection with sickness insurance, and how far will 
the solutions adopted by the Conference be turned into fact ? 

The development of national systems of social insurance is 
subject to too many political and economic influences to allow of 
exact prophecy on the possible or probable effects in any particular 
country. Nevertheless, without excessive optimism, it seems possible 
to affirm that many States will ratify the Draft Conventions. Only 
a few months after the closing of the Conference Germany ratified, 
and it is hoped that this example will soon be followed elsewhere. 

Over and above the texts adopted, however, and apart from the 
agreements reached and the differences outstanding on particular 
problems of organisation, the Conference is evidence of striking 
international support of the principle of social insurance, and shows 
a full understanding of its function of collective administration of 
an important fraction of the national income and its growing power 
as an instrument for the protection of the worker and the pro- 
motion of national health. In the writer’s view this is the chief 
significance of the Conference, and the most certain guarantee of 
its satisfactory influence on the progress of national legislation. 


4 








Provision for Prolonged Unemployment in 
Certain Industrial States 


by 
Dr. Fritz RAGER 
Secretary of the Vienna Chamber of Workers 


Unemployment insurance, which goes back to the beginning of 
this century, exists at present in nineteen countries and covers, either 
as a voluntary or as a compulsory measure, some forty-five million 
workers, who are guaranteed an indemnity during unemployment, 
specified in amount and usually for a limited period. The persist- 
ence of unemployment in recent years has, however, obliged most States 
to introduce provisions in their legislation for the extension of the 
period during which insured workers are entitled to benefit, either by 
prolonging the benefits of insurance beyond the normal statutory 
period or by substituting for insurance in the strict sense, at the end 
of this period, a system of relief, with a different scale of benefits and 
on another financial basis. 

The following article analyses a certain number of systems of 
extended insurance, or, if the reader prefers to call it so, extraordinary 
relief. In addition to the countries chosen for the purpose by the 
author, special reference should be made to Belgium, whose legislation 
has been analysed in a recent number of this Review?. 


N EVERY industrial country in Europe, with few exceptions, 
the economic transition from a war to a peace footing and the 
consequent crises led to the adoption of official measures on behalf 
of the unemployed. Some of these countries have applied the 
insurance principle, others that of relief. In a few cases a combina- 
tion of the two systems has been chosen. The tendency to combine 
the systems is most marked where persistent economic depression 
has led to prolonged unemployment for large bodies of wage earners 
and salaried employees. The way this happened, in Austria, 
England, and Germany, for instance, is that provision was first 
made for an actuarial calculation of a certain moderately short 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 6, June 1927, pp. 908-914 : “* The 
Belgian Emergency Fund ”’. 
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period of unemployment in respect of each person, and con- 
sequently for a limitation of the period during which the unemployed 
could draw benefit, but that, owing to the prolonged duration of 
economic depression and the need of helping the unemployed 
after the calculated period, this actuarial calculation had to be 
thrown overboard. The present article discusses a few examples 
taken from the unemployment legislation of certain industrial 
States, after a brief examination of the merits and demerits of the 
principles of relief and insurance. 

The first advantage of the insurance principle is that the persons 
directly concerned in the reduction of the number of unemployed 
are required to contribute directly, so that their desire to reduce 
their contributions will give them an interest in preventing unem- 
ployment. On the other hand, when this principle is applied in 
full and the contributions are limited to employers, workers, and 
perhaps the local authorities, it has the disadvantage of making 
insufficient allowance for certain facts. Other sections, too, of the 
population are usually partly responsible for the production of 
serious economic crises with widespread unemployment. Moreover, 
these may be of such outstanding importance to the whole public 
life of the State that the work of controlling the effects of unem- 
ployment cannot be left exclusively to those directly concerned, 
i.e. employers and workers, but that in particular the State or other 
territorial authority must be called on to contribute. 

For the individual worker the insurance principle has the advan- 
tage that his claim holds good unconditionally during the period 
specified in the insurance regulations, and that there can therefore 
be no question of a decision or assessment by some administrative 
body. But this very consideration also works against the insured 
person, because his claim is limited to the prescribed maximum 
period and can never exceed it. From the administrative stand- 
point the insurance principle is cheaper, because there can be no 
individual enquiries into the validity or merits of claims, and the 
administrative authorities need not ascertain whether the claimant 
has other income or property derived from subsidiary occupations, 
payments from relatives, etc. The reduced costs of administration 
in turn make it possible in principle to increase the benefits to the 
insured. 

A decided disadvantage of the insurance principle is its rigidity. 
Anyone unable to make the prescribed payments, owing to sickness, 
work abroad, work in an occupation not covered by the insurance, 
is in all circumstances deprived of benefit. 
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It is one of the advantages of the relief principle that it fixes 
no rigid time limit for drawing benefit. This is the chief advantage 
as compared with the insurance principle, and has, in fact, led to 
the collapse of the latter where the country has suffered from pro- 
longed unemployment, because in the long run it is inadequate. 
Similarly the relief principle is more elastic in the determination 
of the validity of claims. It is easier to provide for cases of sick- 
ness, work abroad, unjustified imprisonment, or work in other than 
insured occupations. But this very elasticity may be against the 
interests of the insured by necessitating decisions, assessments, 
and check by the administrative authorities, all of which may often 
lead to injustice, justified or unjustified complaints, and con- 
sequent administrative procedure through several authorities. For 
these reasons the administrative machinery is more expensive 
when the relief principle is adopted and the benefits are smaller. 

The most objectionable case, both for the public and for the 
individual, arises when there is a confused mixture of the insurance 
and relief principles, leading on the one hand to the collection of 
compulsory contributions during a specified period, and on the 
other to the claims’ still being subject to administrative decision 
regarding the resources of each applicant. From the public 
standpoint the relief principle has been accused, particularly by 
employers, of reducing the readiness to work because, though 
there is no rigid time limit, the persons in receipt of benefit are made 
to feel that they will still be sure of relief, even if they are less 
energetic in looking for work, or refuse work they do not like. 
Against this argument, however, there is the consideration that the 
benefits in all countries, and particularly those where the relief 
principle involves costly administrative machinery, are on so low 
a scale that intrinsically they do not constitute an incentive to 
drawing benefit instead of earning wages. 


Germany 


It will be remembered that in Germany unemployment insurance 
was recently reorganised by the Act of 16 July 1927 on employ- 
ment exchanges and unemployment insurance. The question we 
are here concerned with, that of the period of benefit, was not 
touched, however, by these new regulations. As before, the claim 
to unemployment benefit is exhausted, in accordance with section 99, 
if benefit has been granted for 26 weeks in all. The claim to benefit 
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does not arise again until the necessary waiting period has again been 
completed. If, however, the state of the labour market is partic- 
ularly unfavourable, the Administrative Council of the Federal 
Unemployment Insurance Institute may extends the maximum 
period of benefit, up to not more than 39 weeks. An extension of 
this kind was introduced by the Federal Minister of Labour as soon 
as the Act came into force, for gardeners throughout the country, 
for embroiderers and lacemakers in Saxony, ete. At the same time 
the period of benefit in the mining industry and in cleaning trades 
was limited to 26 weeks. In view of the improvement in the 
state of the labour market a Decree of 7 September 1927 allowed 
the granting of unemployment benefit during 39 weeks for the 
following trades only : gardening, metal working and engineering, 
the leather industry, wood working and carving, the clothing 
trades, and salaried employees. 

The Administrative Council may also make different regulations 
concerning the maximum period of benefit for persons in other 
trades. Before the Act of July 1927, it was possible to extend the 
normal period of benefit beyond 39 weeks up to 52 weeks. Further, 
the Act of 19 November 1926 provided for emergency relief for 
unemployed persons who had already received 52 weeks’ benefit. 
The original intention in Germany was to leave the emergency 
relief altogether outside the final regulation of unemployment 
insurance, but significantly enough it has now been included 
in the final Act (sections 101 and 102). Under these regulations, 
in particularly unfavourable conditions of the labour market, the 
Federal Minister of Labour may decide, after consulting the 
Administrative Council of the Federal Institute, that unemploy- 
ment benefit may be continued in the form of emergency benefit 
for more than 39 weeks, contrary to the aforementioned regulations, 
and this decision may apply in general or to certain occupations 
or districts. The Act then adds that “ the amount of benefit and 
the period for which it is granted may be limited”. According 
to this new regulation, unemployed persons who have not completed 
the normal waiting period or — which is of more interest in this 
connection — have already exhausted their right to unemployment 
benefit may obtain emergency benefit, provided that they are 
necessitous. In accordance with this provision of the Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act the Federal Minister of Labour issued a 
Circular on 9 August 1927 to the State authorities, laying down the 
principles for granting emergency relief. This Circular does not 
make any such limitation of the period of benefit as is possible in 
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accordance with the wording of the Act. In actual fact, therefore, 
unemployed workers in Germany may draw benefit for an unlimited 
period. At the same time, however, the Circular provides that 
other measures shall be taken to prevent persons who have suffered 
from prolonged unemployment from continually drawing benefit. 
Thus special efforts must be made by the employment exchanges 
to place persons drawing emergency benefit in employment, and 
they must be referred to emergency relief works or compulsory 
works before other unemployed persons. The supervision of this 
group of unemployed is to be particularly strict. 

In accordance with the basic principle of the provision of relief 
for prolonged unemployment, the funds for emergency relief are 
raised in an entirely different way from those for ordinary benefit, 
the costs of the latter being met by employers and workers on the 
insurance principle. Under section 167 of the new Act four-fifths 
of the expenditure on emergency relief is met by the Federal 
Government and one-fifth by the communal authorities concerned. 


Austria 


In Austria conditions were similar to those of Germany. The 
original Act of 24 March 1920 on unemployment insurance organised 
the system of contributions and benefits on the insurance principle. 
The period of benefit was originally 12 weeks and could, in cases 
of special necessity, be extended to 20 or 30 weeks. The continua- 
tion of widespread economic depression for years meant however 
that these regulations were inadequate, and as early as 1922 the 
Act of 15 December provided for extraordinary unemployment 
benefit for a period in excess of 30 weeks. These regulations on 
extraordinary unemployment benefit were repeatedly amended 
and usually extended. Since the basic Act was first passed there 
have been nineteen amending Acts. The last important regulation 
was that of the Eighteenth Amending Act of 28 July 1926. The 
present regulation is that ordinary unemployment benefit may be 
paid up to 30 weeks. This part of the Act is based on the insurance 
principle. After 30 weeks the unemployed may receive emergency 
relief, in practice without any time limit. In view of the practically 
unlimited period of benefit, this gives a mixture of the insurance 
and relief principles. The amount of the emergency relief is not 
settled by the Act, but is fixed by the local unemployment author- 
ities, the district industrial commissions. Part of the money for 
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this purpose is definitely limited in amount, being that supplied 
by employers and workers. The authorities must therefore try 
to make shift with the available funds, either by restricting the 
number of persons in receipt of emergency relief, for instance by 
excluding certain groups of occupations either altogether or at 
certain seasons. of the year, such as hotel workers in summer, 
or by reducing the benefit below the rates of ordinary unem- 
ployment benefit. In certain districts, for instance, adult male 
workers receive emergency relief at the full rate of ordinary 
benefit, women receive 90 per cent., and young workers 80 per 
cent. 

During 1927 there has in general been no change in the Austrian 
rule of a practically unlimited period of benefit. For a certain 
group of persons who have suffered from prolonged unemployment 
the introduction of the Workers’ Insurance Act of 1 April 1927 
made a change, however, though only in the form, and not in the 
principle, of the continued payment of benefit. Until the Old- 
Age and Invalidity Insurance Act comes into force, which depends 
on the attainment of a certain standard of prosperity, a provisional 
settlement of the question for unemployed workers over 60 years 
of age has been adopted by the creation of old-age pensions. All 
Austrian nationals who completed their sixtieth year by 1 July 
1927 receive a permanent allowance, known as an old-age relief 
pension (Altersfiirsorgerente), which is equal to two-thirds of the 
unemployment benefit, if they are entitled to draw emergency 
relief or if, after the date in question, they are deprived of the 
right to claim unemployment benefit of any kind owing to their 
incapacity to work. Unemployed persons who reach the age of 
60 years after the date named have a similar claim if they satisfy 
the above conditions on the completion of their sixtieth year or 
subsequently. By 1 October 1927 about 17,000 unemployed 
workers over 60 years of age were excluded from the ordinary sys- 
tem of benefit. This regulation was no doubt expedient, even 
though the reduction of the individual benefit by one-third must 
bear rather heavily on the worker. Persons over 60 registered with 
the employment exchanges naturally have a very small chance of 
ever finding work again at all ; for them the risk not only of prolonged, 
but of lifelong, unemployment is very great. Their transference 
from the system of unemployment relief to old-age relief must 
therefore be regarded as an act that furthers the aims of social 
policy by relieving the labour market and the unemployment 
insurance system. 
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Great Britain 


In Great Britain, too, the position is that under the pressure of 
continued mass unemployment benefit is in practice paid without 
a time limit. In the original Unemployment Insurance Act of 
1920, which after the war took the place of the National Insurance 
Act of 1911, this was not the case. Since then, however, the Act 
has been frequently amended, most recently by the Unemployment 
Insurance Act of 1926, which extended the provisions of the exist- 
ing legislation until the end of 1927. According to this Act a 
distinction is made between three forms of benefit, “ standard bene- 
fit”, “ dependants’ benefit ”, and “ extended benefit ”, correspond- 
ing in the main to ordinary unemployment benefit, family relief 
allowances, and emergency relief. Standard benefit is paid if 
20 contributions have been paid up during the previous insurance 
year, at the rate of one week of benefit for every six weeks of con- 
tribution. The maximum duration of standard benefit is 26 weeks 
in the year, and to this the worker has a legal claim. So far, 
therefore, the insurance principle is definitely applied. Benefit in 
case of prolonged unemployment (“ extended benefit ”, formerly 
called ‘‘ uncovenanted benefit ”) is an exceptional and optional 
measure, which was converted into a statutory right for the 
unemployed by an Act of 1924. Subsequently an Act of 1925 
provided that this benefit should no longer be a right, and its 
granting again depends exclusively on the decision of the unem- 
ployment authorities, which may grant it if the standard benefit 
is already exhausted or if the conditions for granting it do not 
exist. This special unemployment benefit was introduced in 1921 
at a time when, as in other countries, there was no expectation 
of the extraordinary prolongation of the period of depression. 
Consequently this form of benefit was introdyced only for a speci- 
fied time, and even within this period only for a given number 
of weeks. Between such periods of benefit there were the so-called 
“gaps”. In 1924 an Amending Act removed the gaps, and from 
that date, therefore, as in the other countries at present under 
discussion, emergency relief is granted without any time limit, and 
also to the same amount as ordinary benefit. 

There has been no change in the system here described during 
the last few years. Thereport ofa Committee of Enquiry! appointed 





1 For a summary of this report, cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, 
No. 2, Aug. 1927, pp. 245-251. 
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in 1925 was published on 11 February 1927, and is in the main 
in favour of maintaining the present system of unemployment 
insurance. The Committee states that, although abuses necessarily 
occur among 11,750,000 insured persons, their number is relatively 
small. 


Russia 


In Russia unemployment benefit is based on the Labour Code 
ot the Russian Federative Socialist Soviet Republic, which was 
adopted by an Order of the All-Russian Central Committee of 
9 November 1922. Section 185 lays down that unemployment 
benefit at a rate of one-sixth of the average earnings current 
in the locality is to be paid. The maximum period of benefit must 
not be less than six months and a longer period may be fixed by 
the competent authorities in accordance with the qualifications 
of the person concerned. The actual regulations at present in 
force in Russia are to the effect that nine months’ benefit is paid 
for each year of unemployment. This is followed by a gap of 
three months during which increased pressure must be brought 
to bear on the unemployed worker to find work. If he does not 
succeed, another benefit period of nine months starts. Formerly 
it was possible to repeat this procedure as often as wished ; but 
_ a new Act? has made the regulations more stringent, and benefit 
is now withdrawn after it has been granted for two years. 

As regards the rate of benefit, a year ago it was fixed at 15 cher- 
vonetz roubles (one chervonetz rouble = half a dollar) for skilled 
industrial workers. For the second group of unemployed (unskilled 
workers and non-manual workers) the rate was 9 roubles a month. 
Recently the classification of the unemployed was changed, and 
they are now divided into skilled workers, who are granted benefit 
at a rate varying from 26 to 11 roubles according to district, semi- 
skilled workers (19 to 8 roubles), and unskilled workers (15 to 6 
roubies). In addition allowances of 10 per cent. in respect of each 
child are granted, up to a maximum of 30 per cent. of the benefit. 
No unemployed worker may draw more than 50 per cent. of his 
previous earnings. The unemployed are also entitled to certain 
privileges, such as exemption from taxation, rent reductions’, and 
occasionally reduced charges for water, gas, and electric light. 
Unemployed workers who belong to a trade union receive, in 





* Cf. Trood, 8 June 1927. 
* Unemployed workers pay 15 kopeks rent per square sagene (= 49 sq. ft.). 
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addition to official benefit, 5 to 25 roubles a month according 
to their period of membership. About 85 per cent. of all the 
workers covered by these regulations are organised in trade unions. 
There is no time limit to the trade union benefit. As the charges 
for housing, water, and light absorb about quarter of an employed 
worker’s earnings, these privileges must be considered of some 
importance. According to the information given by the People’s 
Commissariat for Labour, cash benefits and privileges of all kinds 
may in the best of cases reach a value of 40 to 50 roubles a month. 
In addition the employment exchanges or communes have canteens 
for the unemployed. 

Finally, unemployment relief institutions from time to time 
organise emergency relief works during the six warm months of 
the year, employing on an average 30,000 workers, who receive a 
daily wage of from 1.70 to 2.50 roubles. A two-monthly system 
of rotation is as a rule used on the relief works in order to benefit 
as large a number as possible of the unemployed. There are also 
the so-called “ collective” undertakings, i.e. small undertakings 
run by the trade unions to provide work for the unemployed ; 
100,000 workers on an average are employed in them. 

With respect to the conditions for drawing unemployment 
benefit, the worker must be without means and must have no 
income from a handicraft, business, or the like. On the other hand 
no account is taken of the position of his relatives. Further, for 
at least three months after leaving his employment he must register 
at the competent employment exchange. In other unemployment 
systems proof of previous employment for some specified period 
is required, but in Russia this is not demanded of skilled workers. 
This is due to the fact that there is a large demand for skilled 
industrial workers in Russia, who in practice become unemployed 
only in exceptional cases. Skilled intellectual workers, such as 
doctors, are only required to have been engaged in their occupation 
before the period of unemployment. Unskilled workers are entitled 
to benefit only if they can ‘prove that they have been employed 
for twelve months during the two years preceding their unem- 
ployment. The same regulation applies to skilled non-manual 
workers who belong to a trade union, while those who are not 
organised must be able to prove twenty-four months’ work during 
the last three years. Unskilled non-manual workers who are not 
organised must prove thirty-six months’ work during the last four 
years. 

The Russian social insurance system cannot be satisfactorily 
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explained in the light of the insurance principle alone. All the 
contributions, for all branches of social insurance including unem- 
ployment insurance, are paid by the employer. As a very large 
number of undertakings are nationalised, it is not easy to draw 
a clear distinction between the employers’ and the State’s contribu- 
tions. It is much rather a technical question of national accounting 
whether the benefits are to be regarded as part of the costs of 
production in the economic budget of the State, or as relief payments 
in the social budget. 

In conclusion it must be said that the Russian unemployment 
insurance system, in spite of its apparently easier conditions for 
drawing benefit, covers a relatively smaller proportion of the total 
number of unemployed than do the unemployment laws of certain 
other countries. Thus, the number of unemployed in the U.S.S.R. 
at the beginning of January 1927 was 14% million. Of this total 
only 400,000 received cash benefit in 1926-1927 (apart from the 
150,000 unemployed employed on emergency relief works and in 
the collective undertakings)'. In the Ukraine during the first 
half of 1927 there were 246,000 registered unemployed, of whom 
85,000 received cash benefit and 27,000 were employed in 762 
collective undertakings?. 


Poland 


Condjtions in Poland are described in the annual financial 
report, with tables, for 1924 and 1925 recently published by the 
Unemployment Fund attached to the Ministry of Labour. This 
report does not give the detailed provisions of the law, but it shows 
that since the Unemployment Insurance Acts of 18 July 1924 and 
28 October 1925 Poland has introduced the insurance principle, 
according to which insured persons who lose their employment 
may obtain benefit at first for a period of 13 weeks, which may be 
extended to 17 or 26 weeks in cases of special emergency. In 
Poland, however, as in the other States discussed here, the persist- 
ence of the economic depression made it impossible to manage if 
the benefit was subject to a time limit, and by an Order of the 
Ministerial Council of 25 March 1925 emergency relief was instituted 
for unemployed workers who had exhausted their right to insurance 
benefit. The report does not indicate how long the unemployed 
may obtain this official emergency relief, but it appears asif here, 
too,.there is no time limit. The costs, as already explained, are 





1 Economicheskaia Zhizn, 25 Jan. 1927. 
* Trood, 12 May 1927. 
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met by the State, whereas the system of contributions for ordinary 
unemployment benefit is that one-eighth of the expenditure is 
met out of the workers’ contributions, three-eighths out of the 
employers’ contributions, and four-eighths out of State subsidies. 
The following figures may be given: on 1 January 1926, 
621,382 workers out of 700,227 employed in industry were insured 
against unemployment. Of these, 231,364 were registered with 
the official employment exchanges, 62,983 were in receipt of ordinary 
benefit, and 72,979 in receipt of State relief. 


Denmark 


Denmark, which has also suffered for some time from mass 
unemployment, has a variant of the so-called “ Ghent system ”. 
Unemployment benefit is paid by the voluntary insurance funds, 
which are attached to the trade unions and recognised by the State. 
There are 67 of these funds with 265,000 members. The workers 
contribute to the fund, and before they draw benefit must have 
paid twelve months’ contributions and have been employed for ten 
months during the last two years. The benefits paid by the funds 
are calculated on actuarial principles, and the State grants a subsidy 
of 35 per cent. towards their cost, the commune one of 30 per cent. 
The period of ordinary benefit ranges from 70 to 140 days, with an 
average of 100 days. Members who have belonged to the fund for 
several years are however entitled to a longer benefit period, about 
130 to 150 days. 

After this benefit was exhausted, so-called “ continued benefit ” 
was until recently allowed, owing to the continued depression, for 
as long again as the ordinary benefit. The cost of this benefit was 
met by the communes, which paid one-third, and the employers, 
who paid two-thirds, while the State added a subsidy of 10 percent. 
to the contributions paid. All the funds were not entitled to 
continued benefit for their members, but only those whose members 
were suffering special distress, the method of calculating this being 
defined by law. At the same time it was decided how long the 
continued benefit should be paid in the trade in question. Accord- 
ing to a statement published in the middle of December 1926, the 
period of continued benefit was 150 to 195 days for unskilled workers, 
while in seventeen trades enumerated by an Order of the Minister 
of Social Affairs the number of days was fixed in accordance with 
the particular circumstances of the trade ; for instance, at 325 for 
bakers and pastrycooks with a membership of over ten years, 165 
for electricians, 180 for leather workers, 105 for building workers, etc. 
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In addition, the unemployment fund could pay emergency 
relief to those members who had exhausted both ordinary and 
continued benefit, and this for a period not exceeding one-third of 
the ordinary period of benefit. In actual fact only a few funds 
introduced this emergency relief. Should occasion arise, the whole 
system of benefits could be applied to an unemployed worker 
once a year and for three or four successive years. This was 
followed by a gap of one year. In practice, however, the gap was 
abolished, so that it may be said that in most trades in Denmark 
there was no time limit for the payment of benefit. 

An important change has been introduced, however, in the 
regulation of unemployment benefit in Denmark by a new Act, 
which came into force on 1 October 1927. Benefits in excess of the 
maximum period fixed in the rules of the unemployment insurance 
funds are withdrawn ; that is to say, both the so-called continued 
benefits and the emergency relief described above, which were 
met out of State and local resources, are as a rule to be abolished. 
It is only if the unemployment fund is in a position to form an 
emergency fund out of its own resources, as, for instance, the Metal 
Workers’ Fund has done, that continued benefit can be paid in 
future. The State Unemployment Fund, from which subsidies 
were granted for this purpose, was reduced from 30 million to 
12 million kroner. In addition, the employer’s subsidy in respect 
of each insured worker was reduced from 5 to 3 kroner, and will 
subsequently be abolished altogether. It follows that Denmark 
is preparing to depart very considerably from the principle of an 
unlimited period of benefit. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, it may be mentioned that at the recent Second 
Assembly of the International Association for Social Progress held 
at Vienna from 13 to 18 September, the question of prolonged 
unemployment was also fully discussed. Before the Assembly, the 
International Association had undertaken an enquiry among the 
national groups. The British section of the International Association 
had expressly stated that a limitation of the period of benefit was 
no longer necessary. The Austrian section maintained that the 
period of benefit granted under the insurance system should be 
limited, but that beyond that an extension of the period should 
be contemplated as an extraordinary measure in times of severe 
economic depression ; in this respect persons who had suffered from 
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prolonged unemployment should be given first consideration. In 
view of these two statements, the Assembly adopted a resolution to 
the effect that unemployed workers who are able and willing to 
work should be supported during the whole period of involuntary 
unemployment, and that if the period of benefit is subject to a time 
limit, the State should take steps to grant relief beyond such time 
limit, in which case special supervisory measures would be desirable. 

The Assembly finally adopted a resolution on the principles of 
unemployment insurance. Paragraph 10 of this resolution, which 
is of special interest for our purpose, runs as follows : 


10. Unemployment benefit is generally limited to a certain number 
of weeks in the year. When the unemployment lasts beyond this period 
steps should be taken to lengthen the benefit period. 

In cases of unemployment lasting for a long period, special attention 
should be given to: 

(a) the possibility of changing the occupation in which the unem- 
ployed worker is required to accept employment ; 

(6) Ascertaining whether the worker concerned is unable to work 
and therefore more within the province of other institutions than the 


unemployment insurance system. 
These rules should be administered with the co-operation of workers’ 


and employers’ representatives. 


After this illuminating discussion before the International 
Association — which, while inspired by the wish to promote socia 
welfare, is none the less objective in its deliberations — it can) 
assuredly no longer be maintained that the extension of benefit 
beyond the period originally fixed in the basic laws of the separate 
countries is the outccme of a social policy which is unjustified 
by facts. The above account will have shown that States ‘of the 
most varied political tendencies have had to adopt a change in 
their system of unemployment benefit, from the insurance principle, 
with its time limit, to the relief principle, with in practice no time 
limit. Considering how long these institutions have already been 
at work, it may well be said that the question at issue is not merely 
one of the protection of the workers, but that it isa weighty polit- 
ical and economic problem which economists of all countries will 
almost certainly have to take into account in the near future as a 
factor in economic and financial estimates, extended benefit being 
in fact financed almost without exception out of State resources. 
Only a fundamental improvement in economic conditions, or the 
achievement of an ideal equilibrium between supply and demand 
on the world labour market, could liberate the industrial States 
in question from this problem. 


























The Medical Aspect of 
Vocational Guidance : Il 


by 
Dr. A. STOCKER 


The intention of this article, as has already been stated, is to exam- 
ine the particular contribution of the doctor to the work of vocational 
guidance, and the conditions in which he can best contribute to the 
success of the whole. In the first part! the author examined the 
movement of medical opinion in favour of vocational guidance, and 
described the special courses organised for doctors who intend to take 
up this work. In the second and concluding part, given below, he 
deals with the nature of the various institutions, committees, etc., in 
the working of which the doctor collaborates, and with the provisions 
of certain laws which give formal recognition to his collaboration. 
After this general survey of the problem, the conclusion is reached 
that while a new type of medical specialist in vocational guidance 
is being trained in the larger industrial centres and in research 
institutions, yet on the whole the question of the collaboration of the 
medical profession in this sphere is far from any definite and detailed 
settlement. 


PRACTICAL MEASURES FOR MEDICAL COLLABORATION 


The method of providing for medical collaboration in vocational 
guidance is not the same in all countries. As a matter of fact, 
this collaboration has been developed only in countries of some 
industrial importance, and even there it is only in large centres 
that practical results have been obtained. We shall examine how 
in practice the medical profession collaborates, first, withthe voca- 
tional guidance offices, and, secondly, with vocational guidance 
committees. 


The Doctor and the Vocational Guidance Office 


The doctor may give practical assistance to the vocational 
guidance cffices. In most countries these are attached to the public 
employment exchanges, where the vocational adviser centralises 








1 International Labour Review, Vol. XVI, No. 5, Nov. 1927, pp. 618-636. 
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the information he receives from the school, the employment 
exchange, and the doctor — as a rule the school doctor. 


In Austria, the medical service has been organised most system- 
atically by the Vienna Vocational Guidance Office'. Medical 
examination is compulsory for applicants for guidance. It 
comprises, in addition to the case history, as complete a physical 
examination as possible, with detailed inspection of the sense 
organs, especially that of sight. Use is made of the municipal 
laboratories and hospitals, and the specialists attached to the 
insurance funds are also consulted in the case of children whose 
families are insured. The doctor does not confine himself to 
advising the candidates for or against any particular occupation ; 
he also gives them advice with respect to their health, and 
instructs the weakly and the sick to apply to the public health 
offices and the offices for the protection of apprentices. 

The doctor’s observations are recorded on the candidates’ 
personal record card, often with such statements as ‘“ good for an 
occupation in which the worker is seated”, “ contra-indication 
against work in a dusty atmosphere ”’, etc. The vocational adviser 
must take these observations into account before deciding on the 
candidate’s application. 

This well-organised medical service has at last attracted the 
attention of employers, and in many trades employers require young 
workers to pass a physical examination before engaging them. 
In addition, the compulsory medical examination prescribed by 
law for the admission of bakers’ apprentices to employment is 
ordinarily carried out by the doctors attached to the vocational 
guidance office. 


In Belgium?, the Brussels Inter-Communal Vocational Guidance 
Office requires any young person who applies for advice on the choice 
of a trade to undergo a medical examination. The doctor recoids 
the results of his observations on a card devised by Drs. 
O. Decroly and Adrien Nyns, which is reproduced below : 


Medical Examination. 


1. Heredity: 
ne ee rere ere rT TeeTT erect 
Paternal grandparents....... Maternal grandparents ......... 


RR re Re Cr Oe Es Roe em RG Nae en 





1 Lehrlingsschutz, Jugend- und Berufsfiirsorge, Vol. II, No. 2, 1 Feb. 1925, 
p. Ll, and No. 6, 1 June 1925, p. 13. 

* A. G. Cartstiaens: Une méthode d’orientation professionnelle, pp. 19 et seq, 
Brussels, Lamartin, 1925. Cf. also ** Vocational Guidance in Brussels ’’, by the same 
author, in International Labour Review, Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 345-359. 











The result of the medical examination ‘“‘ should be to give 
definite indications ”’ ; these the doctor must record in accordance 
with the following form, which provides in conclusion for the 
examination of eyesight and hearing. 


II. 
IIf. 
IV. 
¥; 
VI. 
VIL. 
VIII. 
IX. 


XI. 
XII. 


XIII. 
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I Cs ind sa nareew heeds Waka ak eee waewle ae ae pen se 
De eS ecss cece ceeseseses seeeeeeceeess sestesouceces 
er ns i 545k a eG a eedekshnaeekshee s6euaae ane 
a. oC ouaeds 6 Habs dé Chaweeedee éneraweenese 
ed cent ited 4s bake abetae GA We Ae ae aw Som Hees 
Age at which the child first walked and progress made..... cowed 
Age at which the child began to talk .................cccceees 
DOOUEIED TUNED oo we ccccscccccccesecccescccescesscseseeoue 
Anthropometric measurements : 
Dads dine dares 0 ee Weight-height ratio ..... 
Vital capacity : 
OP CED Sedna reeds cna keedesedsccabetwnawe 
In relation to weight ........ id. gil Bie aa wean Mle me ae 
EE iran csc ha Redes ews Sena Ween ROKR E ASOD WOR 
1l. Respiratory system : 

ee re rae Lungs ..... ee eee 
12. Vascular system : 

ee Peripheral vessels ................. 
13. Digestive system : 

. ere oo errr 

8 ee Anomalies of nutrition............... 
i a cae 6N eee eee iN COME CEN CS C4 UNO RE NOR edcaean 
eS I 6c eN fecwic ge shane dw eG sense ces See nesses euses 
16. Nervous system : 

Pupillary reflexes............. Patelar weliemes.......ssscce 

CO eee Emotional disturbances............. 
ee I CI oo 05.60.50 05.6540 000-0 5000 4s OEER 00 90 we 808 08 see 
18. Urinary organs: 

State of kidneys............... Incontinence. . . ere 
EPEC EPE CT ETCP ECE TTTCP TTT TT ECO TE CTE TTT ETL Le 
PTT ETCET LET CULTT CULO TOP TULL LIT CTO 
ls Ss cn cen seus eehe O6u hee sec ceseeeenenee 





GH PON SAP w vo 


- 




































Results of Medical Examination 


Slow active type. 

Quick active type. 

Passive type: lymphatic, with slow nutrition ; apathetic, slow in working. 

Fit for work involving much fatigue regularly borne, without prolonged 
rest, for which quickness is not an indispensable condition. 

Fit for work involving large expenditure of nervous energy, but without 
prolonged rest periods. 

Can resist auto-intoxication due to.......... 

Must avoid being in a close atmosphere or working in dusty trades. 

Must avoid occupations in which dry hands are necessary. 

Must avoid trades which necessitate standing. 

Must avoid occupations involving sedentariness. 

Must avoid trades involving the handling of lead, white lead, or mercury. 

Must avoid occupations which require the worker to be on ladders, scaffold- 
ing, ete. 


Observations 


Visual acuity: right eye................. Se eee 
ee I ONE n's:c:kccs vane ebenied seee asec naweecen 
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XIV. Auditory acuity : right ear 
Serious affection preventing .. 

In Czechoslovakia', the Prague Central Vocational Guidance 
Office (Ustredi poraden pro volbu povolani) advocates the consulta- 
tion of the doctor when choosing an occupation®. The Prague 
Office has for some years used a summary form showing the physical 
abilities required for the various occupations and the conditions 
of health involved, supplemented by an alphabetical index of 
occupations®. 


In France, provision is made for medical collaboration’. The 
following remarks by Mr. Fontégne may be quoted : 


While compulsory medical inspection has not been introduced .. . 
wherever there are vocational guidance offices, the large majority of 
children undergo a careful medical examination. While vocational 
guidance has in the past been almost entirely negative, a tendency is 
growing here and there to recognise that there are two kinds of contra- 
indication, absolute and relative, and that the latter are in some measure 
capable of amelioration, if only by a better organisation of physical 
education or the creation of centres for occupational readjustment5. 


Among the vocational guidance offices that have recognised 
the importance and value of medical examination from the point 
of view of choosing an occupation, first reference should be made to 
the Office for Vocational Guidance and Placing in Apprenticeship 
of the municipality of Lyons. This Office consults the school 
doctor, to whom it entrusts the examination of young persons who 
apply to it on leaving the elementary school. Since 1921 the follow- 
ing form has been used for briefly summarising the results of schoo] 
medical inspections : 


Medical observations 
Full name of child 
Height 


Co-efficient of robustness (0 to 20) 
State of vision: normal acuity 





? Lanoova, Riwa, STEJSKAL, SERACKY : Spravna volba povolani. Prague, 1925. 

® Ibid., pp. 73-153. 

* Ibid., pp. 300-423. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIII, No. 3, March 1926, pp. 344 et 
seq.: ‘* Pre-apprenticeship and Vocational Guidance in France ”’. 

* J. FonTEGNE : L’Orientation professionnelle en France, p. 8. Report sutmitted 
to the International Congress on Technical Education, Charleroi, May 1925. 
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State of hearing : 

Nervous system 

Vascular system 

Respiratory system .... 

Are the child’s hands exce ssively damp ? 

Observations not included above (bone struc ture, digestive system, 
etc. ; note only anomalies which may constitute contra-indications 
against certain occupations) .. 


Further, at the Office itself a doctor re-examines the candidate, 
paying particular attention to his physique but also taking account 
of his psychological condition. The results of the examination are 
recorded on the form reproduced below : 


Medical Card 


Date of examination 
Hereditary antecedents and defects ............. 
Personal antecedents and defects 
General examination : 
Physique and general appearance Bone structure 
Muscular system Ganglion system .... 
Endocrine system i 
Anthropometric measurements : 
Height Weight 
Examination of respiratory system : 


State and form of thorax : 
Chest measurement with deep inspiration 
Chest measurement with deep expiration 
Lungs 
Examination of the vascular system : 
Peripheral vessels 
Pulse : number of beats at rest and seated Time taken to 
number of beats after work return to equi- 
librium 
Arterial tension: at rest after work. . 
Examination of digestive system : 


Abdominal wall State of abdeminal | ring 
Examination of genito-urinary system : 
Genito-urinary organs 
Rapid analysis 


Examination of sense organs : 
State of vision : 
Lesions of the eye and appendages 
Visual acuity: right eye 
Anomalies of perception 
State of hearing : 
Lesions of the ear 
Auditory acuity: right ear. 
Anomalies of perception 
Examination of the nervous system : 
Special features Motility 
Sensibility. . . 
Perspiration of palms 
Psychological examination : 
Organic lesions likely to react on the psychological system . 
Abnormal psychological condition . . . 
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Special examinations : 


Radioscopy .... 
Radiography 
General observations 


In the schools of one of the Paris districts, Drs. René Laufer and 
G. Paul-Boncour have tried a system of medical collaboration with 
vocational guidance’. In the light of the results they have drawn 
upa medical record card, which will be discussed below in connection 
with the work of the French National Vocational Guidance 


Committee. 


In Germany, according to an enquiry conducted during the 

summer of 1922, persons applying for medical guidance in several” 

ocalities were medically examined, in most cases by a medical 
officer of health, either the school doctor or the district doctor. 
Specialists were consulted only as an exception?. 

To facilitate the collaboration of the doctors several schools 
have included in their vocational guidance cards special headings 
for the physique and state of health of the child: In Berlin’, for 
instance, these headings are as follows : 


Medical Examination 


1. General physique : 
Es siecensetuctdsbdveunde® 
Chest measurement: inspiration 
General development: good average 
Fit for work ; Not yet fit for work 
Admission to employment to be delayed for at least 
State of health: - 
Imperfect 
Kinds of work contra-indicated in consequence : 
(1) Work involving considerable physical effort. 
(2) (a) Work that must be done sitting; (6) work that must be 
done standing; work involving (c) walking, or (d) immobility. 
(3) Work (a) incompatible with dizziness; (6) involving constant 
vibration; (c) involving oscillation. 
(4) Work done (a2) at a high temperature; (6) in a damp atmos- 
phere ; (c) in a dusty atmosphere; (d) involving risk of chills. 
(5) Work requiring complete visual acuity. 
(6) Work requiring complete auditory acuity. 





' Laurer and Pavut-Boncour: L’Orientation professionnelle du point de vue 
scolaire. Communication to the Académie des Sciences morales et politiques, Paris, 
5 July 1924, 

* Cf. International Lubour Review, Vol. IX, No. 4, April 1925, pp. 526 et seg. : 
«* Vocational Guidance in Germany ”’. 

* Dr. Richard LiesensperG: Berufsberatung: Methode und Technik, p. 181. 
Leipzig, 1925. 
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(7) Work done in a bright light or involving intense noise. 
(8) Work involving special risks of accident. 
(9) Work involving moral risks. 
(10) Other work. 
PC ACetaretcn sn edbadpeGenhees 6646 Nehenedceeeeé end senemes 


This form is not yet definitive, but it is gradually being completed 
and improved in close collaboration with medical experts. At least it 
indicates the method to be followed in practical vocational guidance if 
a useful and unexceptionable basis is to be obtained for an estimate of 
the physical and health abilities of the applicant’. 


At Cologne, where the Vocational Guidance Office is cited as an 
example in a study published by the Federal Ministry of Labour’, 
particular attention is paid to the doctor’s advice. Here, too, it 
is the school doctor who examines boys and girls on leaving school, 
from the point of view of the choice of employment. The result, 
as in the Berlin Office, is recorded on the school card if nothing 
exceptional has been observed. In doubtful cases the applicant 
is re-examined medically by a doctor who knows the health and 
hygiene conditions of industry. This second examination takes 
place once a week at the Vocational Guidance Office. The Director 
of the Office, Dr. Van den Wyenbergh, stated in 1925: 


The medical certificate has become indispensable, for experience has 
shown that the doctor’s observations are particularly useful in opening 
the eyes of parents and preventing them from acting imprudently. At 
present the doctor has more authority than the vocational adviser 
or the psychologist, and for purposes of vocational guidance it is of the 
greatest importance that his advice should be founded on medical 
observations which the parents will accept without difficulty. It is 
particularly in the work of protecting young persons who are not yet 
fit for employment that we have foun medical advice of the greatest 


value? 


Special measures have been taken for the examination and guid- 
ance of the abnormal, particularly backward children and persons 
suffering from moral insensibility. In these cases it was found that, 
before a decision was taken, repeated and detailed examinations 
were necessary, often taking twenty times as long as the ordinary 
cases. 

In the smaller and average size vocational guidance offices, 
less importance is attached to medica] collaboration. Thus, the 





1 LIEBENBERG : op. cit., p. 37. 
® Berufsberatung, Berufsauslese, Berufsausbildung, p. 143. Berlin, Verlag des 

Reichsarbeitsblattes. 

* Ibid., p. 160. 
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Harburg (Elbe) Office, whose activities otherwise are exemplary, 
gives only a secondary place to medical consultation, and the school 
record card makes very small provision for medical examination. 
All that is asked of the doctor is as follows : 


Are there any objections to the occupation chosen ? 


Medical Examination 


Hearing 
es SS OP QNONI no roe ccc cicndvdweenencevenesacesepaces 
Special observations 


In Great Britain the school medical officer gives information 
on the physical condition of children who apply to the juvenile 
employment exchanges and bureaux’. Thus on the school record 
card for the London schools*, and also on that used by the juvenile 
employment exchanges’, there is a space for the doctor’s observa- 
tions. The first of these cards contains the following statement : 


Where the medical record card is marked A, the head-teacher should 
enter on this form, N. O. (no observations). Where the medical record 
card is marked B, this report will be filled in at a special medical exami- 
nation by the school doctor who will add any recommendation in regard 
to employment necessitated by the physical condition of the child. 


On the second card under the heading ‘‘ Medical Report ’’ there 
is the following remark : 


If there are any important defects in hearing, eyesight, health or 
physique, these should be noted. Otherwise, write “ normal ”’. 


The information given by the doctor is much appreciated by the 
vocational advisers (juvenile employment officers) and is indispens- 
able to their work. Moreover, although thejuvenile employment 
exchanges and bureaux do not undertake the medical examin- 
ation of boys and girls who apply to them, they often decide to have 
special medical advice for those who are found at an interview to be 
suffering from serious physical defects. 

An attempt has also been made to establish collaboration with 





1 Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 4, April 1926, pp. 547 et seg. : 
‘* Vocational Guidance in Great Britain ’’, by Charles E. Ci1rt. 

* Lonpon County Councit, EpucatTion Orricer’s Derartment: School 
Leaving Form No. C.C. 41 £.3. 

* Juvenile Employment, Confidential Report Card E.D. 210. 
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the Certifying Surgeons, who examine young persons entering 
industry, but, except in a few rare cases, without much success. 


In the Netherlands! the vocational advisers of the communal 
offices may, if they consider it expedient, apply to the communal 
medical officer for assistance, but as a rule they do so only in special 
cases. The Rotterdam Office has its own advisory medical officer- 
In certain towns (Amsterdam, Helder, Hilversum) the vocationa] 
adviser applies to the school doctor, who records his observations 
on a medical record card which is kept by the vocational guidance 
office. 


In Poland? an Institute of Psychotechnics was set up in Warsaw 
in 1925; its activities are similar to those of vocational guidance 
offices. During their last year at school, the school doctor examines 
the pupils from the point of view of the choice of employment, and 
sends them on to the Institute. The result of the last examination 
made by the school doctor is recorded in a report attached to 
the school record card. At the Institute the boys and girls undergo 
a further careful medical examination, supplementing that made 
by the school doctor. 


In Spain the Barcelona Vocational Guidance Office attaches 
great importance to the medical examination of boys and girls 
who apply for advice on the choice of atrade. The doctors attached 
to this Office have described the results of their work in the com- 
munications they submitted to the International Congress on 
Psychotechnics as applied to Vocational Guidance held at 
Barcelona in 1921. 


In Switzerland there is no general rule for medical collaboration 
with the vocational guidance offices. As anything done is generally 
a matter of individual initiative, the method adopted depends on 
the importance attached by the managers of the offices to medical 
examinations for purposes of vocational guidance. 

At present this medical service is best organised at Berne. 
The school doctor records on the vocational guidance card the 
observations he makes when examining pupils, an examination 
which is compulsory for all children during their last years at school. 
This card, after the comments of the school teacher have been added, 





1 Cf. Voorlichting bij beroepskenze in Nederland. The Hague, 1924. 
® Cf. Szkola Powszechna, Vol. 7, No. 4, 1926. 
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is sent to the vocational guidance office. We’ reproduce below 
the school medical record card at present in use in the schools of 
the Canton of Berne? : ‘ 


‘ 
INFORMATION ON THE STATE OF HEALTH OF ScHOOI, CHILDREN 


eee eee eee wees 





‘Information on the present 
and earlier state of health 











Information on diseases the child has had 
and its state of health 


Information on the”present 
state of health of the 
child 


of the family and its predis- 
positions to disease (special 
indications concerning , 



























tuberculosis and other 
infectious diseases) 











At what age did the child walk ? 
At what age did the child speak ? 
Has it been vaccinated ? 
When ? 
Has it been re-vaccinated ? 
When ? 
Has the child suffered from : 
Rickets 
Digestive trouble 
Measles 
Scarlet fever 
Diphtheria 
Whooping cough 
Chickenpox 
Influenza 
Tonsilitis 
Convulsions 
Diseases of the ear 
Diseases of the eye 





NINTH SCHOOL YEAR: Notes on occupation : 


Ganglionitis 

Pneumonia What occupation does the child wish to 
Pleurisy choose ? 

Bronchitis Should he be advised to adopt a particular 


Heart disease 
Skin disease 
Mumps 
Infantile paralysis 
Injuries 
Other diseases 


occupation ? 
What occupation has been chosen ? 













All these particulars are given under professional secrecy. Their purpose is 
to give fuller information on the child’s health. 





In the United States, medical collaboration in vocational guid- 
ance is not very usual*. The employment exchanges do not directly 
consult the medical profession. Reference may, however, be made 













1 Dr. Paul Lavener: Der Schularztdienst, p. 27. Zurich, 1926. 
* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. 13, No. 1, Jan. 1926, pp. 48 et seg. : 
** Vocational Guidance in the United States of America ”’. 
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to a study published by the Children’s Bureau of the Department 
of Labour on vocational guidance and the placing of young persons, 
where particular reference is made to the minimum physical require- 
ments for work’. It reproduces the recommendations of the 
Children’s Committee, composed of pediatrists and specialists in 
industrial hygiene, on physical standards for working children. 
Some of thgse’ recommendations bear an obvious relation to 
vocational guidance : 


1. The minimum age for the entrance of children into industry 
should be not younger than 16 years. Since it is recognised that the 
physiology and psychology incident to pubescence (which in the vast 
majority of cases is not completed until the sixteenth year) determine a 
period of general instability which makes great and special demands 
upon the vitality of the child, it is of paramount importance that he 
should be protected during this period from the physical and nervous 
strain which entrance into industry inevitably entails. 

2. No child between the ages of 16 and 18 should be permitted to 
go to work who is not of normal development for his age, of sound health, 
and physically fitted for the work for which he is to be employed. 

3. The physical fitness of children entering industry should be 
determined by means of a thorough physical examination conducted by 
a public medical officer appointed for this purpose. 

4. With each change of employment, another examination should 
be made before the child is again permitted to work, the mode of 
procedure to be the same as in the issuance of the original permit. 

5. All employed children up to the age of 18 should have at least 
one yearly mg examination, to be made by a public medical officer 
appointed for this purpose. 


The Doctor and Vocational Guidance Committees 


Up to the present France is the only country that has a National 
Vocational Guidance Committee. This Committee has a scientific 
section ‘“ whose special duty is to study the medical, psychological, 
physiological, and hygienic questions bearing on vocational 
guidance ”’.? 

On behalf of this Committee, Drs. Laufer and G. Paul-Boncour 
have drawn up a report’ on the medical vocational guidance card 
in which they reach the following main conclusions : 





1 DEPARTMENT OF LaBouR: Vocational Guidance and Junior Placement. 
Children’s Bureau Publication No. 149. Employment Service Publication A. 
Washington, Government Printing Office, 1925. 

2 Journal officiel, 20 Feb. 1925, p. 1863. 

* «* Rapport sur la fiche médicale d’orientation professionnelle au nom de la 
Commission scientifique d’orientation professionnelle prés le sous-secrétariat d’Etat 
de l’enseignement. technique ’’, in La formation professionnelle, technique et artis- 
tique, 5 Dec. 1926, pp. 145-155. 
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The medical record card must satisfy four kinds of requirements : 

(1) It should record all the conditions likely to conceal or 
hamper aptitudes. Such conditions may be divided into three 
groups : habits of personal hygiene and the hygiene of the home, 
hereditary or acquired predispositions, constitutional and lasting 
diseases or complaints, among which a distinction should be made 
between absolute contra-indications and slight affections such 
that, although the conditions involved are not immediately 
prohibitive of a given occupation, yet they constitute above all 
a risk for the future. 

(2) The card must serve as a guide for the doctor. Its word- 
ing must be such as to facilitate in each case the discovery of the 
pathological conditions summarised above. The question arises 
whether these various groups should be placed on the same level, 
or in other words what is the value to be attached to each of them. 
At the same time, the card must be practical and leave out useless 
or contestable details. 

(3) The medical record card should provide for later examina- 
tions of the subject and note the evolution of the symptoms 
already observed, under the influence either of growth or of the 
work or conditions of work. 

(4) The conclusions should include practical indications which 
may be used by the vocational adviser if the doctor himself does not 
undertake this work. 


The authors of the card have arrived at the following set of 
questions : 


(1) Does the state of the subject call for a special examination ? 

(2) Is the biological development of the subject in accordance with 
his chronological age ? 

(3) Does the state of the subject necessitate previous treatment 
(a) before being examined from the mental standpoint ; (6) before being 
examined from the physical standpoint ? 

(4) May the desired trade be carried on without present or future 
disadvantage ? 

(5) Should treatment previous to or concurrent with apprentice- 
ship be indicated ? 

(6) If the trade or trades chosen are unsuitable, what kind of 
occupation would be preferable medically to correct or to avoid aggravat- 
ing the defect or to promote local or general development ? 


The authors add that the fourth question might be amplified 
as follows : 


Is the child more fitted for heavy work, either slow or quick ? 
Type more fit for precision work ? 
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Indifferent or apathetic type ? 

Type not fit for work performed in a close atmosphere, for dusty 
work, damp work, or work with poisonous materials ? 

Type not fit for work involving walking, standing, or sitting ? 

Type not fit for carrying heavy loads or work involving beut or 
stooping posture (spine, dyspepsia, etc.) ? 

Type not fit for occupations requiring dry hands ? 

Type not fit for occupations incompatible with dizziness (ladders, 
scaffolding, etc.) ? 

Type not fit for occupations incompatible with defective vision ? 


They draw attention to the fact that the doctor can recommend 
occupations which correct certain deformities or promote the devel- 
opment of certain insufficiently developed’ organs or functions. 


The doctor is not there solely to give contra-indications. He has 
also a positive duty in this respect ; the object of vocational guidance, 
which must never be forgotten, is to place the child in the path where he 
will realise most possibilities, succeed best, and give the best results 
with the least wear and tear. The medical record card must be designed 
accordingly. It must not merely be something passive, a simple regis- 
tration record. It must also give instructions, for it is in this way tha 
vocational guidance will make the progress it deserves. 


We reproduce below the medical vocational guidance card 
used by Drs. Laufer and G. Paul-Boncour : 


Medical Vocational Guidance Card 


Sa 5 ee iia Ug calla lg A eA itd de ne qeeie eae aa 
i i Mi Me es wwe cceeheees Date of birth..... en es 
PSC EN SE AWia debs oon 6s cre xe oo 6 008 EE, chibeceavdacdawbas 
ie ii en cag Sn iG a ae ee CARS b Seales sa GLa Sede kee 


Hereditary antecedents : 
Father (nationality and state of health)...................00e eee eee 
Mother (nationality and state of health, pregnancy, confinement)...... 
CT SOON ccc ccovcceseseceseeeecrerseseveseceocesece er 
PUES UNODEEEDa posccceescenccccccccccceseecsesesccccesscecsecenn 
EF RG S4ECO0) Hobs seceded eesedeeecessodcetdsreevesewenenne 
Er ee eer re eee TT err eee Tee eee 
Infancy : 
Bs GD GI GE GN 6 ww sci cccccccsecctvecsccncce cvesscceees 
ES EST CRT POET STEEL CTE CT CT CLOT ETT Ce 
AEE SE sits Fo ck ec G drew nd weds COENEN OES HERE ARDS SS 
Childhood : 
SN OP CIN 6 5k avec see cae cine ceacneeks bow e tee theue ena teks 
Antecedents of tuberculosis (ganglions, suppuration, fistula, pleurisy, 
RUUD, a cccecccccccccccccnesccccesccesssccsceseceesesecees 
Hygiene of the home : 
Ventilation and sun.......... PN cs i cxtnens Crowding .......... 
Personal hygiene : 
Food..... Sleep..... Deink..... Smoking..... Habits of cleanliness. . 
Sports..... Various excesses..... Old, recent, or present bacillary 
contacts and their duration ...............eeeee00- AE rr pr 
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Medical Examination 


Height standing 

Height seated 

Weight 

Appearance: facies, beauty, muscu- 
lation, obesity or thinness, etc. 

Puberty: onset, evolution, pilosity, 
period 

Skin and scalp: perspiration of hands ; 
perspiration of feet; eruption or 
tendency ; sensibility 

Ganglions : pheripheral, cervical, spheno- 


maxillary, submaxillary, axillary, 
inguinal 

Mouth 
Teeth and gums: state of teeth, 
state of gums 

Rhino-pharynx: coryza (frequency) ; 


epistaxis .(frequency); nasal per- 
meability (complete or incomplete) ; 
state of the pharynx; tonsils ; 
adenoids 

Larynx: affections; weakness 

Thorax and pectoral arch: configura- 
tion, venous system, deformities 

Lungs, pleura, and hilum: affections ; 
weakness ; respiratory insufficiency ; 
dyspnea ; signs of tracheo-bronchial 
adenopathy 

Heart and pericardium : 
palpitation, arhythmia 

Peripheral vessels: pulse; varicose 
veins or tendency; difficulties of 
circulation of the extremities 


affections, 


Abdominal wall: musculation ; abdo- 
men — fat, flat, hard; state of 
abdominal ring ; hernia ; deep abdo- 
minal sounding 

Stomach: appetite; digestion ; com- 
plaints of dyspeptic origin: vertigo, 


headaches, nonchalance, _irritabil- 
ity, etc. 

Intestines : intestinal complaints ; 
hemorrhoids 

Liver: hepatic complaints 


Bone structure and articulation: bad 
posture ; deformities ; suppleness 

Spinal column: other affections 

Limbs: conformation of the hand; 
deformities or anomalies of the upper 
limbs ; deformities or anomalies of 
the lower limbs; flatfoot or ten- 
dency; articulations; articulatory 
suppleness 

Nervous system : various nervous 
affections and complaints; facile 
speech ; difficulties of motility (par- 
alysis) ; contraction, atrophy, trem- 
bling, agitation, tics, onychophagy, 
spasms; sensibility (tendency to 
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Supplementary Examinations 


Height-weight ratio 


Other anomalies 


Taste 
Growth of teeth; dental lesions 


Smell; dyspnceea of nasal origin 


Perimeter ; expansion (xyphoid) ; 
spirometry 

Number of respiratory movements, 
before effort, after effort ; diaphrag- 


matic insufficiency 


Remember arhythmia of respiration, 
which is physiological in the child 

Arterial pressure ; pulse after exercise ; 
duration of return to state of equi- 
librium; same investigation for 
arterial pressure 

Venous system; peritoneal tubercu- 
losis 


Length of arm (acromion to end of 
medius) ; diameter ; height of pubis 


Pupillary reflexes ; other reflexes ; diffi- 
culties of co-ordination ; sympathet- 
icotonia ; vagotonia 
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Medical Examination (cont.) Supplementary Examination (cont.) 


neuralgia, headaches); other com- 
plaints 
Psychological disturbances: emotiv- 
ity ;complaints in connection with 
organic changes; psychological and 
character anomalies 
Genito-urinary system: testicular ecto- Varicocele; hydrocele; atrophy; cyst 


pia; incontinence; difficulties of of the spermatic cord ; vesical com- 
micturition ; analysis of urine plaints; other defects; orthostatic 
albuminuria 


Thyroid and ductless glands: hypo- Other ductless glands 
thyroidism ; hyperthyroidism 
Vision of each eye and binocular vision: Binocular vision (stereoscopic virion, 


related ocular complaints; acuity diplopia); sensitiveness to bright 
and difficulties of refraction ; colour light; sensitiveness to prolonged 
sense ; visual field application ;acuity in bright light ; 


acuity in half light; acuity in the 
dark (hemeralopia) 
Hearing of each ear: outer ear, middle Sensitiveness to noise: continued, 
ear, inner ear ; acuity violent 
Other particulars 


In addition to the report by Drs. Laufer and G. Paul-Boncour, 
a report has been submitted to the Vocational Guidance Committee 
by Drs. Pottevin and Faillie, of the National Conservatoire of Arts 
and Crafts, on the drafting of the physiological record card for 
vocational guidance’. This report is intended chiefly for voca- 
tional guidance centres which are not in a position to consult a 
physiologist. Its exact purpose is described by the authors as 


follows : 


We do not claim to have compiled a complete physiological record card 
for we know by experience that it certainly would not and could not be 
filled up, but it is a card that covers the measures and investigations 
that are indispensable for well-organised vocational guidance. We 
have also tried to present the various operations as simply and clearly 
as possible, so that even a staff with moderate qualifications may carry 


them out. 


THe Doctor AND LEGISLATION ON VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 


There is still very little legislation on vocational guidance. 
Like any other work in its early stage, that for the systematic 
organisation of the choice of employment must first feel its way. 
It has not yet arrived at that comparative stability which can only 





1 «* Monographie pour l|’établissement de la fiche physiologique d'orientation 
professionnelle ’’, in La formation professionnelle, 5 Dec. 1926, pp. 155-166. 
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be the result of long experience and tested methods, and without 
which there can be no rigid and detailed codification. Thus the 
few laws there are contain only general indications, and are on the 
whole vague on the subject of medical collaboration in the work of 
vocational guidance offices. 

In France, vocational guidance was organised officially by the 
Decree of 26 September 1922!. This Decree does not directly 
mention the part to be played by the doctor, but it speaks of a 
committee to be established in the Under-Secretariat of State for 
Technical Education, including representatives of the Under- 
Secretariat, the Ministries of National Education, Labour, Health, 
and Agriculture, and private vocational guidance organisations. 
In accordance with this Decree the National Vocational Guidance 
Committee referred to above was set up, in the work of which, as 
we have seen, an important part is assigned to medical collaboration. 

In Germany, the official organisation of vocational guidance is 
governed by an Order? issued by the Federal Employment Board 
in Berlin (Reichsamt fiir Arbeitsvermitilung) on 12 May 1923 in 
pursuance of certain provisions of the Federal Act on employment 
exchanges of 22 July 19223. 

In the first place, this Order, without explicitly mentioning 
medical intervention, instructs the vocational guidance offices to 
place apprentices in employment which shall be “ irreproachable 
from the point of view of health and morals’. It is obvious that 
the supervision from the point of view of health must be exercised 
by the medical profession. 

Further, the progress of vocational guidance is ensured by the 
requirement that the executive committees of the employment 
exchanges shall appoint advisory committees which must include 
doctors. Similarly, the executive committees of the State employ- 
ment boards — central organisations with authority over the 
public employment exchanges and vocational guidance offices — 
may provide for the collaboration of specialists or of an advisory 
committee including doctors. 

These are the only official measures that have been taken to 





1 Journal officiel, 1922, No. 266, p. 9830 : and INTERNATIONAL LABOUR OFFICE : 
Legislutive Series, 1922, Fr. 5. 

* Allgemeine Bestimmungen fiir die Berufsberatung und Lehrstellenvermitte- 
lung bei den Arbeitsnachweisimtern, vom 12. Mai 1923. Reichsarbeitsblatt, No. 10, 
16 May 1923, p. 309. 

* Cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XI, No. 4, April 1925, pp. 526 et seg. : 
** Vocational Guidance in Germany ”’. 
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secure medical collaboration in the work of vocational guidance. 
We have seen, however, that in vocational guidance offices boys and 
girls who apply for advice on the choice of an occupation are often 
examined for their physical aptitudes. The fact that practical 
experience has preceded administrative regulation is of good augury 
for the future, and gives substantial ground for the assertion that 
when laws are subsequently introduced to govern the work of the 
doctor in aid of the vocational adviser, they will in fact correspond 
to a real need that has already been demonstrated by experience. 


CONCLUSION 


When a soldier is recruited for the army his medical examination 
is not entrusted to just any medical practitioner. Similarly, when 
a medico-legal examination has to be undertaken, the court applies 
only to a specialist in legal medicine. Logically, a similar proced- 
ure should be adopted when boys and girls are medically examined 
with a view to vocational guidance. We have seen that for this 
examination there are two sections of the medical profession witha 
relative measure of competence : in the one case, the school doctor, 
who is directly in touch with the person to be advised; in the 
other, the factory doctor, who is directly in touch with the occupa- 
tion. Which of the two should be chosen to collaborate in the work 
of vocational guidance ? Put in this form the question is almost 
insoluble. In actual fact there is no question of choice. The 
change from the school to the factory is a moment when the two 
doctors meet, and it seems impossible to eliminate either, except 
by creating a new class of doctor. 

The school doctor has been able to follow the whole school life 
of the boys and girls who, on leaving school, have to choose a trade. 
He therefore knows them better than any other, and as a rule 
is alone competent to judge of their constitution and physical 
aptitudes, on the basis of prolonged observation and a knowledge 
of their homes. The factory doctor, on the other hand, by his 
practical knowledge of industrial work, is alone in a position to 
give the information on the nature of the work that is indispensable 
from the medical and hygienic point of view. He alone is com- 
petent to determine the elements relating to the human factor which 
must appear in an occupational monograph. The collaboration of 
these two doctors is therefore essential if the work is to be complete- 
Both must contribute to drawing up the medical vocational guid- 
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ance card. Only on this condition will the strictly occupational 
part of the card be filled in as it should, and become really worthy 
of appearing side by side with the imposing part reserved for the 
examination of the subject, which is in fact only an ordinary record 
of clinical observation touched up and supplemented to meet the 
special requirements of the case. 

As human beings are all constructed on the same general plan, 
all that is needed for the clinical observation of the sick is a general 
schedule drawn up by a central committee of doctors and physio- 
logists. But the position is quite different for occupations. A de- 
scription that holds for one region will be of no value in another, 
for the methods and characteristics of the same occupation may 
vary in detail according to place and circumstances. This is where 
the factory doctor must intervene by supplying information for 
the area where he practises concerning the characteristics of trades 
regarded from the point of view of the human factor. The prepara- 
tion of an occupational monograph is essentially a local problem, 
and cannot be carried out on one uniform model ; only the general 
lines can be laid down once for all, using as a starting point the 
factor that remains unchanged, the human factor. 

To co-ordinate the work of the school doctor and the factory 
doctor, to familiarise each with the particular duties of the other, 
it would seem advisable to organise courses of vocational instruction 
given by practitioners of both types, or, even better, by medical 
specialists in vocational guidance. That the latter are available 
is clear, for although at present recourse is had to the ordinary 
members of the profession, the ‘‘ new type ” of doctor mentioned 
by Dr. Lehmann is being trained in large industrial centres and 
research institutions. 

To sum up, the question of the participation of the doctor in the 
work of vocational guidance is still far from final settlement, and 
it is for the future to judge the value of the efforts and practical 
results that have so far been made. 

















REPORTS AND ENQUIRIES 


The National Bureau of Economic Research and 
its Work 


On 29 January 1920 the National Bureau of Economic Research was 
set up and formally incorporated as a non-profit-making corporation in 
the State of New York. In the words of its charter : 


“ The particular objects tor which the corporation is formed are to 
encourage, in the broadest and most liberal manner, investigation, 
research and discovery, and the application of knowledge to the well- 
being of mankind: and in particular to conduct, or assist in the making 
of, exact and impartial investigations in the field of economic, social 
and industrial science, and to this end to co-operate with Governments, 
universities, learned societies, and individuals. ” 


During the seven years that it has been in existence the National 
Bureau has issued a series of reports of great value to all those engaged 
in the field of economics and labour, and has acquired, not only in the 
United States but in a number of other countries also, a reputation for 
scholarship and objectivity which is in many ways unique. It is pro- 
posed to give here a brief description of the constitution and work of 
this organisation as representing a notable and apparently successful 
experiment in the impartial investigation of controversial questions affect- 
ing governments, employers, and employed. 


CONSTITUTION 


The National Bureau of Economic Research was formed on the 
initiative of a small group of economists and statisticians who, during 
the war, were engaged in various branches of government service dealing 
with the mobilisation of the total resources of the country, and frequently 
found themselves handicapped by the lack of any exact knowledge of 
certain fundamental objective facts, such, for instance, as the annual 
income of the people of the United States. During the reconstruction 
period following upon the war these men came to the conclusion, to 
quote one of their number, “ that peace demands a knowledge of facts 
even more varied in scope and harder to get than the knowledge 
demanded by war”. Furthermore, it was realised that in time of 
peace the knowledge of vital economic facts would require to be 
“broadcasted to the whole public instead of being passed on in 
confidential memoranda to a few high officers ”’. 

The idea thus conceived of a research organisation “to find facts 
divested of propaganda ”’, and to make these facts generally available, 
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was the central motive in the framing of the constitution of the National 
Bureau. 

To secure impartiality and accuracy in its findings the Bureau has 
recourse to three chief measures. In the first place, its research staff 
is made up of men enjoying a high reputation for scientific research. 
In the second place, the type of investigation carried on is essentially 
quantitative. In the third place, the by-laws of the corporation provide 
for a Board of Directors made up of men representing the most divergent 
points of view on economic, social, and industrial questions, to whom 
all reports of the Bureau must be submitted before publication. 


Staff 


The staff of the National Bureau is small, numbering some eight or 
ten actual research workers, not counting the necessary assistants, 
stenographers, etc. ; and of these research workers the majority are able 
to give only part of their time to the work of the Bureau, most of them 
being professors in various universities in New York City. More than 
half of the research staff are primarily statisticians. The two directors 
of research, Wesley C. Mitchell and Edwin F. Gay, are men pre-eminent 
in the fields of business fluctuations and economic history, respectively. 


Type of Investigation 


The type of investigation carried on by the National Bureau is 
essentially the finding and measuring of facts bearing upon economic, 
social, and industrial problems. To quote from a declaration of aims 
published in its News Bulletin, “ the Bureau seeks not merely to deter- 
mine facts, but to determine them under such auspices as shall make its 
findings carry conviction to Liberals and Conservatives alike. It deals 
only with topics of national importance which are susceptible of 
quantitative treatment. ”’ 

In stating that the National Bureau deals only with topics of national 
importance it should not be understood that investigation is confined 
to the United States, or is of interest to the United States only. On 
the contrary, certain of the reports are international in their scope, 
and even those applying to conditions in the United States are of general 
interest both from their findings and from the line of approach adopted. 


The Board of Directors 


The method of choosing the Board of Directors and the provision 
that a report cannot be published until approved by the Board is perhaps 
the most interesting feature of the constitution of the organisation, and 
the fullest guarantee of its impartiality. 

Three types of directors are appointed — directors at large, directors 
by university appointment, and directors by appointment of other 
representative organisations. 

The directors at large at present holding office include a well-known 
trade unionist, a prominent business man, a representative of a notable 
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banking firm, the director of the League for Industrial Democracy, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Reclamation, the director of the 
Labour Bureau, Inc., an industrial consultant, and a professor of econo- 
mics. The directors by university appointment consist of professors 
of economics or commerce from the universities of Yale, Wisconsin, 
Harvard, Columbia, Chicago, and Pennsylvania. The directors by 
appointment of other representative organisations at present comprise 
representatives appointed by the American Federation of Labour, the 
American Economic Association, the American Management Association, 
the American Bankers’ Association, the American Statistical Association, 
the National Publishers’ Association, and the American Farm Bureau 
Federation. - 

The supervision exercised by the Board of Directors is exceedingly 
thorough. No line of research can be instituted without the approval 
of the Board or its Executive Committee. Such general approval having 
been obtained, a plan of the research in question is then submitted to the 
Board. Before the publication of the results of any enquiry, a synopsis 
of the report must be prepared, and laid before the Board. A copy 
of any manuscript which it is proposed to publish is placed before each 
member of the Board and every member is entitled, if publication is 
approved, “to have published also a memorandum of any dissent or 
reservation he may express, together with a brief statement of his reasons 
therefor, should he so desire’. The results of any enquiry cannot be 
published except with the approval of at least a majority of the entire 
Board and a two-thirds majority of all those members of the Board who 
have voted on the proposal within the time fixed for the receipt of votes. 


FINANCE 


The annual budget of the National Bureau of Economic Research is 
at present rather more than $100,000. It obtains the necessary funds 
in part from annual grants made by certain of the large Foundations 
(Carnegie, Laura Spelman Rockefeller, etc.), in part from extraordinary 
grants made by the Government or an organisation for some special 
piece of research to be carried out, in part from the sale of its reports, 
and largely from the sustaining members, now numbering some 500, 
who, approving of the aims of the organisation, subscribe from $25 
to $1,000 annually. These sustaining members are of the most varied 
description, including some Governments and Government offices, a 
number of trade unions, certain employers’ associations, Federal Reserve 
banks, and many business firms, universities, and individuals. In the 
majority of cases the subscription is no doubt made chiefly with the 
object of obtaining the reports and other publications of the Bureau 
which are sent free to subscribers. 


THE WorRK OF THE NATIONAL BUREAU 


The reports of the National Bureau so far published have centred 
round two inter-related questions — income in the United States and the 
business cycle. 
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The reports on income in the United States!, while of great general 
interest from the point of view of the methods adopted, are by their 
nature primarily of national concern. The studies made of the business 
cycle, on the other hand, are both international in scope and of inter- 
national interest. 

The first of these studies, Business Cycles and Unemployment, was a 
tour de force made for the President’s Conference on Unemployment in 
1922, being prepared in rather less than six months of intensive work. 
Its main points have already been described in some detail in the 
International Labour Review* and need not be considered here. This 
was followed by three reports dealing with certain special aspects 
of the business cycle : Employment, Hours and Earnings in Prosperity 
and Depression, by Willford Isbell King ; Migration and Business Cycles, 
by Harry Jerome*; and The Growth of American Trade Unions, 1880- 
1923, by Leo Wollman‘, in which special attention is given to the fluctua- 
tions in trade union membership during the various phases of the cyclical 
movement of trade. 

What might be described as the frontal attack on the business cycle 
has now been launched in the shape of two recently issued volumes — 
Business Annals, by Willard Long Thorp®, and Business Cycles: the 
Problem and its Setting, by Wesley C. Mitchell. Business Annals is a 
descriptive summary of business conditions year by year in seventeen 
countries for periods ranging from 36 to 136 years, according as data 
were available. An extended introduction to this report makes evident 
the flood of new light that has been thrown on the nature and character- 
istics of the business cycle by the huge mass of facts thus collected and 
digested. 

Business Cycles : the Problem and its Setting represents the first wave 
of the assault in mass. In 1908, in his book Gold, Prices and Wages 
under the Greenback Standard, Professor Mitchell had already made 
investigations into the question of business fluctuations. His ponderous 
volume Business Cycles, published in 1913, marked an epoch in the 
research on this question and established the writer as among the fore 
most authorities in this field. The present work follows along the two 
main lines laid down in the 1913 volume — examination of the theories 
of business cycles that have been formulated by different writers, and 
statistical investigation of the nature and characteristics of business 
fluctuations ; but with the background of the far greater wealth of data 
now available, and taking full advantage of the resources offered by the 
recent development of statistical technique. As the sub-title announces, 
this volume is no more than an attempt to state the problem. It will be 
followed by a further volume in which the attack is pressed home. 





1 Income in the United States (2 volumes) ; Distribution of Income by States in 
1919 ; Income in the Various States, Its Sources and Distribution, 1919, 1920, and 1921. 

2 Vol. VIII, No. 3, Sept. 1923, pp. 388-404. 

’ Cf. bibliographical note in Jnternational Labour Review, Vol. XV, No. 5, May 
1927, p. 804. 

* Ditto, Vol. XII, No. 3, Sept. 1925, p. 454. 

5 Ditto, Vol. XV, No. 3, March 1927, p. 488. 
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While it is, of course, impossible to foretell what the issue will be of 
this long and determined onslaught against one of the great unsolved 
problems in economics, a problem moreover having the most important 
bearing upon social well-being and social justice, it can safely be said 
that the scale on which the attack is planned and the care with which it 
is being carried out are alike remarkable. 


Future Work 


In addition to the forthcoming second volume on the business cycle 
{publication of which cannot be expected before 1929), a number of 
other reports are in preparation, including a large compilation of statis- 
tical data bearing on the business cycle, a study of interest rates and 
security prices, an investigation of commodity prices with special 
reference to the business cycle, a critical study of the labour market in 
the United States, a book on the mechanisation of industry, and an 
intensive study of migration statistics made in collaboration with the 
Social Science Research Council and the Migration Section of the Inter- 
national Labour Office. 

As will be seen, the projected reports of the National Bureau — of 
which this is by no means an exhaustive list — are both varied and 
numerous. In every case, however, the application of quantitative 
research to controversial questions is the guiding principle; which 
implies among other things that considerable time is required for their 
completion. The publication of the above studies, according to the 
estimates of the Bureau, is likely to extend over the next two or three 
years. 


CONCLUSION 


The significance of an organisation of the type of the National Bureau 
for Economic Research is to be sought, it would seem, not in one but in 
a number of directions. 

In the first place, the existence of a competent and impartial intel- 
ligence service in a country must be regarded as an important national 
asset, inasmuch as its services can on occasion be called upon by the 
Government or by other bodies for the purpose of making systematic 
investigations into economic and social problems of public concern. 
The use made by the United States Government of the National Bureau 
at the time of the President’s Unemployment Conference is a case in 
point. 

In the second place, a “ fact-finding’ organisation on lines such as 
these would appear to have a real value in the present-day world. A 
huge and increasing flood of economic information is being made available 
by Government departments, banks, business undertakings, employers’ 
associations, trade unions, and other organisations. Without some 
machinery for analysing and systematising this information its very 
volume is likely to widen rather than to narrow controversial questions 
turning chiefly on matters of fact. Modern statistical technique is 
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capable of reducing the more valuable elements of this information to 
manageable proportions, and to some extent this work is being done in 
all countries by Governments, by commercial organisations, and by 
individuals. But it is manifestly desirable that this work should be 
done systematically, impartially, and, so far as such a thing is possible, 
authoritatively. 

In this respect the National Bureau of Economic Research would 
papear to have proved particularly successful. According to both the 
research staff and the directors the stringent provisions adopted to 
maintain impartiality have, on the whole, worked well. 


“ The occasional recorded dissents in the Bureau’s publications have 
given continued assurance of the alertness of the directors, and a demon- 
stration of that freedom from bias which it is the ambition of the Bureau 
to attain. In addition, the many unrecorded contributions of inform- 
ation and critical judgment from the varied experience and training 
of the directors have done much to improve the published work and have 
been welcomed by the scientific staff!. ”’ 


Unquestionably the necessity of submitting reports to directors of 
all shades of opinion has had the effect of preventing the authors of these 
reports from giving expression to opinions on controversial questions — 
had they been so inclined — and has secured that if one controversial 
opinion is cited other opinions on that question are cited also. That 
impartial reports, systematically prepared, carry with them authority 
is evident from the respect with which the National Bureau’s findings 
have been received, both in the United States and in other countries. 

But what, in the long run, may prove to be of greatest importance 
in this experiment is the actual direction of research, concentrated as 
it is upon the cyclical fluctuation of trade. 

If the two or three hundred attempts made to frame a theory of the 
business cycle are any guide, it is unlikely that this problem will ever be 
satisfactorily solved by the efforts of a single research worker, or by the 
individual efforts of a number of workers. As Professor Mitchell him- 
self says in the preface to Business Cycles: the Problem and its Setting, 
“ single-handed I could not manage the wealth of new materials, or apply 
the improved methods of statistic.l analysis. From this quandary I 
was rescued by the National Bureau of Economic Research, which offered 
to collect and analyse the data I needed, and to supply the gaps in my 
equipment.” It does not follow, of course, that the concerted effort 
thus made possible will necessarily prove successful, but there can be 
little doubt that in bringing all the resources of economic and statistical 
technique to bear on the question of what the business cycle really is, 
the National Bureau of Economic Research is going far towards making 
a solution ultimately possible. 





} NaTronat Boreavu or Economic Researcu : For Social Disarmament, p. 9. 
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Hours of Work in Swedish Agriculture 


The Swedish Social Board has recently published a study on hours 
of work in Swedish agriculture, which is of the highest interest. It is 
based on material received in the course of the ordinary annual collection 
of statistical information on working conditions of agricultural workers 
since 1911. A general tendency towards the fixing and standardisation 
of hours of work is apparent over the period investigated. This is 
especially true of hours of work on large-scale farms ; on small holdings 
hours are much less regulated and foilow the exigencies of the moment. 


Datty Hours or Work 
Table I shows the hours worked per day by field workers, in averages 


for the whole country, during the three summer and the three winter 
months?. 


TABLE I. HOURS WORKED PER DAY BY FIELD WORKERS 





Season, etc. 1911 1914 1920 1925 





During three summer months : 



































Total hours’ 12.7 12.6 11.9 11.9 
Net hours? 10.5 10.4 9.8 9.8 
Difference 3.9 2.2 2.1 $.3 
During three winter months : 
Total hours’ 9.1 9.1 9.1 9.1 
Net hours' 7.9 7.9 Pe 7.8 
Difference 5.9 1.3 1.4 1.3 
1 “ Total hours ” include rest pauses ; “ net hours" exclude these pauses, 





1 K. SocrIALSTYRELSEN: Arbetartartillgang, Arbetstid och Arbetslén inom 
Sveriges Jordbruk ar 1926. Jdmte specialundersdkning rérande arbetstidens 
foérdndringar inom jordbruket aren 1911-1925. Stockholm, 1926. 79 pp. 

* According to the instructions supplied with the questionnaire the three summer 
months should be understood as the three months of the summer half-year during 
which normal work started earliest and ceased latest (in averages for the month) ; 
the three winter months as those during which normal work started latest and ended 
earliest during the winter half-year. 
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Winter working hours, principally fixed by climatic conditions as they 
are, have remained nearly unchanged during the whole period of fifteeu 
years. But summer hours have been reduced by 0.8 and 0.7 hours per 
day, or 6.3 per cent. and 6.7 per cent., for total hours and net hours 
respectively. Three-quarters of the reduction falls within the five years 
1916-1920, when the Swedish manufacturing industry was especially 
prosperous, and it is one of the most interesting achievements of this 
report to have drawn attention to the influence of the prosperity or 
the reverse of manufacturing industry on the working conditions of the 
agricultural labourer. Sweden lends itself particularly well to such an 
investigation, owing to the amount of manufacturing, heavy and other, 
industry which is carried on in rural districts. 

When the figures for the separate geographical districts are examined 
the same reduction of hours in summer, and the same slight reduction 
of hours in winter, may be observed in all districts, but on a different 
scale for the different districts. The largest reduction found in net hours 
is one hour or 9.7 per cent., the smallest is 0.2 hour or 2 per cent. In 
general, the reduction has been largest where in 1911 the longest working 
day was observed. The difference between the districts with the longest 
and the shortest total working day was in 1911 1.2 hours, in 1925 
0.6 hours ; for the net working day the figures are 0.7 and 0.2 hours. 
It is obvious that a great adjustment has taken place. This is also 
demonstrated when instead of the figures for the large geographical 
districts those for the smaller areas (“ hundreds ’’) are examined. In 
1911 59.3 per cent. of all hundreds had a total working day of 12.5 hours 
or more ; in 1925, only 9.8 per cent. In 1911 47.0 per cent. of the hun- 
dreds had a net working day of 10.5 hours or more ; in 1925, only 3.4 per 
cent. (cf. table IT). 


TABLE II. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF HUNDREDS BY HOURS WORKED 








PER DAY 
Hours per day, ete. 1911 1914 1920 1925 
Number of hundreds 301 300 289 288 
Percentage of hundreds with total hours 
per day of: 
less than 11.5 1.0 1.7 10.7 12.1 
11.5-11.9 5.6 10.7 24.9 26.7 
12.0-12.4 34.1 33.6 49.8 51.4 
12.5-12.9 19.5 23.7 9.4 7.0 
13.0-13.4 24.5 22.3 3.8 2.1 
13.5 15.3 8.0 1.4 0.7 
Percentage of hundreds with net hours 
per day of : 
less than 9 — a :.7 0.3 
9.0—- 9.4 2.7 1.0 9.0 10.1 
9.5-— 9.9 11.6 14.3 57.1 54.6 
10.0-10.4 39.7 47.7 27.7 31.6 
10.5-10.9 29.8 25.0 2.1 1.7 
11.0-11.4 9.9 8.7 1.0 1.4 
11.5 7.3 3.3 1.4 .3 
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The tendencies noted, however, do not continue over quite the whole 
period up to 1925. The last two columns of table I show that the reduc- 
tion of hours of work in agriculture came to astop between 1920 and 1925. 
This is to be connected with the state of affairs in manufacturing industry, 
which, after 1921, first suffered from a violent crisis and then entered 
a period of depression which is still going on. In apparent contradiction 
are the figures in the last two columns of the first half of table II, which 
show no interruption of the tendency to shorter total hours in agriculture. 
However, if the figures are taken separately for hundreds working the 
shortest net hours (less than 9), the interruption becomes very apparent. 
Further, taking the first three groups of the second part of this table 
together, while in 1920 67.8 per cent. of all hundreds showed a net 
working day of less than 10 hours, in 1925 only 65 per cent. didso. The 
explanation is that table II includes two groups of hundreds, those 
where manufacturing industry and agriculture are carried on, and 
those purely agricultural. The former were affected by the industrial 
depression, whereas in the latter the movement towards shorter hours 
continued. 

The working hours of horsemen seem to have been nearly constant 
during the whole period examined ; a little longer than those for field 
workers. The kind of work done by horsemen makes statistical inves- 
tigation very difficult in their case. According to the report there has 
been a growing tendency to count the tending of horses and cleaning of 
stables into working hours, which was not previously done. The work- 
ing hours recorded do not therefore show the reduction that has actually 
taken place. 

The working hours of cattlemen, on the other hand, followed the same 
course as those for field workers. Their working day is considerably 
longer and, owing to the nature of their work, is not very different 
summer and winter. 


During the period examined a general average reductionin hoursof work 
of 15 percent. has taken place in manufacturing industry. This reduction 
has been controlled since 1919-1920 by the so-called “ Eight-Hour Day 
Act” and by other legislative measures, as well as by collective agree- 
ments between employers and workers. In reply to an enquiry under- 
taken by the Social Board in 1925 to examine the effects of the Eight- 
Hour Day Act, some agricultural associations answered that the influence 
of this Act was not great in agriculture, but, at the same time, pointed 
out wide industrial unemployment asareason. Other associations stated 
that the influence was not small, especially in the neighbourhood of 
towns and industrial centres and on such agricultural holdings as are 
owned by manufacturing or saw-mill companies. A shortening of hours 
of work on Saturdays was very common. The working conditions of 
younger unmarried workers have been specially affected by the state of 
manufacturing industry. This effect, again, was more commonly to be 
observed when they were engaged on drain digging, forestry work, etc., 
and not on purely agricultural work. 
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Distribution of Hours over the Day 


The material collected by the Social Board for the study of hours of 
work in agriculture is more detailed for the years from 1920 onwards and 
allows of interesting observations on the distribution of work during the 
day. The effect of climatic conditions and local habits can, of course, 
be traced in these figures ; but it is especially noteworthy to see how, 
even during the short period 1920-1925, working hours have become more 
homogeneous throughout Sweden, without any action from outside 
except the indirect influence of industrial conditions. Figures are based 
on the smallest geographical unit, the commune. The table below shows 
the percentages of communes covered by the investigation in which 
work begins and ceases at hours which the figures prove to be the most 
usual, and the percentages of communes where work begins and ceases 
before and after these hours. The table refers only to summer and only 
to field workers. 


TABLE III. PERCENTAGE DISTRIBUTION OF COMMUNES BY HOURS OF 
STARTING AND CEASING WORK IN SUMMER 





1925 





Hours of starting and ceasing work Purely eine 
jagricultural 
communes | @™™munes 





Percentage of communes in which 
work begins for field workers : 
before 7 a.m. 
at 7 a.m. 
after 7 a.m. 


Percentage of communes in which 
work ceases for field workers : 
before 7 p.m. 
at 7 p.m. 
after 7 p.m. 


























The table shows at the same time the tendency towards a shorter 
working day. The more detailed figures quoted for 1925 show that the 
percentage of communes where work begins before 7 a.m. is higher in 
communes that are not purely agricultural than in those that are ; on 
the other hand, the tendency to stop working earlier is also greatest in 
the districts that are not purely agricultural. 

The figures quoted for seasonal work refer to weekdays other thar 
Saturdays. On Saturdays work often ceases earlier. In 1925 work 
ceased before 7 p.m. on Saturdays in 60.8 per cent. of the communes, 
on other weekdays in only 34.1 per cent. In general, the working day 
is half-an-hour shorter on Saturdays. During the winter, work begins 
practically nowhere before 7 a.m., and in 36 per cent. of the communes 
not before 8 a.m. Work ceases between 4 and 5.30 p.m. The hours 
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are mostly the result of the shortness of daylight. Short hours on 
Saturdays are therefore of practically no importance in winter. 

Horsemen begin their working day earlier than field workers, as 
they have to attend to their animals ; but they cease at the same time 
as these, also on Saturdays. This is not possible for the cattlemen. 
They have the same working day all the year round ; they begin work 
much earlier than both field workers and horsemen and they cease later. 

One of the reasons for differences in the length of the working day 
is the difference in the number of pauses. In 1925, 57.5 per cent. of 
the communes covered by the investigation had the custom of having 
three or even more pauses ; 21.8 per cent. had two pauses ; and 20.7 per 
cent. one pause only. In the last case several of the meals fell outside 
the working period. In 1920 58.2 per cent. and in 1922 58.7 per cent. 
of the communes had had three or more pauses. The fall in the figures 
between 1920 and 1925 is hardly marked enough to support the statement 
that the “ new ”’ working day with fewer pauses has become more com- 
mon since 1920. Local differences are very great with regard to this 
point. In eastern Sweden 94 per cent. of the communes have three 
pauses or more, but in southern Sweden 83.6 per cent. of the communes 
have only one pause. 

For cattlemen the old day is still common ; nearly three-fourths of 
them have three or more pauses, generally of a total length of more than 
three hours, and the figures show no tendency to decline. 


COLLECTIVE AGREEMENTS 


Direct regulation of working hours through collective agreements 
exists at the most in 25 per cent. of the communes of the country and, 
inside these principally on the bigger farms, but the indirect effect goes 
much further. The effect of the efforts cannot be properly measured, as 
the more detailed part of the report does not cover periods before the 
conclusion of collective agreements. It is probable that what has been 
laid down in the agreements has mostly been only what was already 
common practice. However, this acknowledgment of practice from both 
employers and workers has certainly contributed to accelerating progress 
towards a shorter working day in districts and on farms where conditions 
have hitherto been backward. 

Actual hours of work were at first determined by means of local 
collective agreements, but since 1922 they have been laid down in the 
“national agreement ’’. Collective agreements lay down that work 
shall, as arule, begin at 7 a.m. and cease at 7 p.m., except on Saturdays, 
when it shall cease at 6 p.m. The length of the working day is fixed 
for each month separately, varying from 7% to 10 net hours. Work 
shall be interrupted by at least one pause lasting 14% hours. When, 
however, the number of net working hours is 9 or less the pause can be 
shortened to 1 hour. 

Horsemen, etc., have the same working day as agricultural workers 
proper, but shall, before beginning ordinary work, tend not more than 
three horses and clean their stalls. 
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For cattlemen the agreements only settle that the normal working 
day shall be such as is made necessary by the rational care and tending 
of the livestock ; however, the number of hours must not, as a rule, exceed 
10, and under no circumstances, for regularly recurring work, 11 hours 
per day, pauses not included. No regulated pauses are fixed for these 
workers ; the agreements only lay down that they shall be free every 
third Sunday or public holiday. 

The national agreement gives employers the right to demand that 
work be carried out over and above the normal working hours ; such work 
must be paid extra. Overtime work done between 9 p.m. and 5 a.m. 
is considered night work. The agreement specifies the cases where extra 
pay must be given for such hours of work as exceed the normal. These 
rules show the borderline where normal working hours end and overtime 
begins for the various categories of workers. Horsemen, as already 
mentioned, are obliged to tend the horses before normal work starts. 
Similar rules exist for cattlemen when special attention to the livestock 
is necessary. No extra pay is given for work occasioned by accidents 
such as fire, floods, livestock diseases, etc. 

The graduation of the working day according to season, together with 
the employment of extra seasonal workers during rush times, according 
to the report, makes overtime in Swedish agriculture a thing which 
only exists exceptionally, as, for instance, during bad harvest weather. 
The information collected by the Social Board shows, however, that it 
has become much more customary than before to distinguish between 
normal hours of work and overtime. 


ANNUAL Hours 


The report finishes with a calculation of the annual number of work- 
ing hours per worker, and covers both workers working under collective 
agreements and those not so working. The figures given are reproduced 
in table IV. Overtime has not been taken into consideration, as being 
without importance. 


TABLE IV. ESTIMATE OF ANNUAL HOURS WORKED PER WORKER 
IN SWEDISH AGRICULTURE 








District Field workers Horsemen Cattlemen 

Eastern Sweden 2,700 2,970 3,500 
Province of Smaland and the s 

Islands 2,650 2,900 3,530 
Southern Sweden 2,800 3,000 3,270 
Western Sweden 2,650 2,870 3,470 
Northern Sweden 2,590 2,780 3,400 
Whole country 2,680 2,950 3,450 




















According to the local agreements the total number of working hours 
taid down for field workers in 1920-1921 was 2,660-2,670 in most districts, 
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except in Scania where it was 2,730. This annual total might be com- 
pared with totals quoted by the Internationa] Federation of Landworkers 
in a report to the Fourth Congress of Landworkers, Geneva, 1926, for 
various European countries : Denmark, 2,800 ; Finland, 2,650 ; Germany, 
2,900 (maximum) ; Hungary, sunset to sunrise ; Lithuania, 3,000 (maxi- 
mum) (on farms of 80 hectares and over); Netherlands, from 2,600 to 
4,100. The maxima indicated are laid down in legislation ; in other 
countries average actual hours are quoted!. 


Agriculture in Northern Ireland 


The Government of Northern Ireland has recently issued various 
reports dealing with agricultural questions?. 

The Fourth Annual Report of the Ministry of Agriculture includes 
information on agricultural education and research and on agricultural 
loans ; only the short-term Joans for replacement of live-stock lost during 
the previous winter were granted in any number. 

The First Annual Report on Agricultural Statistics is of considerable 
interest. An introduction sets forth the history of agricultura! statistics 
in Northern Ireland and describes the methods of collection followed 
during and since the war. Sections follow on the classification of lands 
as tillage, pasture, etc., on yield of crops, numbers of live-stock, and, 
towards the end of the report, on prices of agricultural produce. 

A summary note on the number and size of holdings (on which sub- 
ject a forthcoming Report upon the Census of Agricultural Production 
will give fuller information) serves to bring out the small average size 
of holdings : a quite negligible number were over 100 acres each ; the 
remainder (about 100,000) were distributed fairly evenly over various 
groups of holdings ranging from between | and 5 acres to between 50 
and 100 acres, the largest number being in the group 15-30 acres; in 
addition, there were 25,517 holdings of under 1 acre. 

The decline in the ploughed area between 1919 and 1925 is noticeable 
and is the subject of a special analysis. The decline appears to be con- 
tinuous at present ; moreover, it dates a long way back, for the 583,175 
acres of ploughed area in 1925 may be compared with the 637,681 acres 





1 Cf. Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XX, No. 5, 1 Nov. 1926, pp. 
211-212 

*? GOVERNEMENT OF NORTHERN IRELAND. MINISTRY OF AGRICULTURE: Fourth 
Annual Report of the Ministry of Agriculture, .1924-1925. Cmd. 56. Belfast. H. M. 
Stationery Office, 1926. 154 pp. 2s. 6d. 
First Annual R:port upon the Agricultural Statistics of Northern 
Ireland, 1925. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. Cmd. 64. 78 pp. 2s, Od. 
COMMISSION ON THE NATURAL AND INDUSTRIAL RESOURCES OF NORTHERN 
IRELAND : Report on th: Practi ability oj Establishing the Sugar Beet Industry in 
Northern Ireland. Belfast, H.M. Stationery Office, 1926. Cmd. 60. 17 pp. 6d. 
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of 1914, the lowest area recorded prior to the war. Grazed and barren 
mountain land has increased since 1914 (cf. a notable increase in the 
number of sheep). The facts might perhaps be brought into relation 
with a small decrease of the population engaged in agriculture, from 
212,491 persons in 1912 to 210,362 persons in 1925. Deductions on 
this head are not drawn in the present report, which, however, discusses 
the change in the character of that population (see below), a change which 
may also have something to do with the decrease of the ploughed area. 

This change is discussed under the heading “ Employment in Agri- 
culture ’’. It is not surprising, in view of the small average size of the 
holdings, to find the number of farmers (and their male relatives) engaged 
in agriculture about treble that of paid male agricultural workers. 
The number of these has notably decreased since before the war, per- 
manent male workers from 30,577 in 1912 to 24,658 in 1925, and temporary 
male workers from 24,658 in 1912 to 13,293 in 1925. Taken in con- 
junction with a marked increase in the number of women members of 
the farmers’ families recorded as engaged in agriculture (including those 
engaged partly on household duties, but excluding those exclusively 
so engaged), the inference drawn by the author of the report is that the 
figures reflect “ the efforts of farmers generally to cut down their labour 
bills even by utilising the services of their wives and daughters”. More 
especially must farmers’ wives and daughters have replaced temporary 
help at harvest time, etc., thus bringing the numbers of temporary work rs 
very low. A further comparison might perhaps be made of the 
figures for 1924 and 1925 (table XI of the report). In the latter year 
there was a slight decrease in the numbers both of members of farmers’ 
families (male and female) engaged in agriculture and of male paid workers 
over 18 years of age, while there was a slight increase in the number 
of all hired female workers, both permanent and temporary, both over 
and under 18 years of age, and also of male workers over 18 years of 
age temporarily employed. If deductions might be ventured on a 
comparison of two years only, one would say that the latter year had 
been sufficiently prosperous to aliow of a slight increase in the amount 
of paid help the farmers could afford, but only in some of the cheaper 
forms ot help ; this was accompanied by a slight decrease in the need for 
the services of the wives and daughters of farmers. The figures throw 
a decidedly interesting light on the effects of a prevalent system of small- 
holding on a labour market. 

The report examining suggestions for introducing the beet-sugar 
industry into Northern Ireland may also be commented upon from this 
point of view. A beet-sugar factory is an example above all others of 
a large-area enterprise. Five thousand acres of beet is the minimum area 
which can supply a single factory, and ten thousand acres is better. 
So important is it to ensure the supply of roots without which a factory 
cannot be a paying enterprise, that factories favour long-term contracts 
with growers, running for two or three years, and pay a very much higher 
price for roots thus secured in advance than they do for a single year’s 
roots. Another, and from the present point of view even more important: 
characteristic of a sugar-beet factory, is the amount of employment to 
which it gives rise. It appears that a sugar factory supplied by 8,000- 
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* 10,000 acres of growth and costing about £390,000 to get into working 
order would not provide employment for more than 100 persons through- 
out the year, and for an additional 500 persons during three months of 
the year. In addition, it might be estimated that 10 men would be 
employed in quarrying limestone. Finaily, the amount of employment 
given in growing a sugar-beet crop “is practically equivalent to that 
required by the potato crop, i.e. more than is required by mangolds, 
swedes, and other root crops’’. The claim, therefore, frequently made 
that the sugar-beet industry gives rise to a great deal of new employment 
is not sustained as regards the factory work, and only sustained as regards 
farming where sugar beet does not replace what is already an intensively 
cultivated crop ; this is hardly the case in Northern Ireland, where pota- 
toes are already a principal crop. 

It is important to add that the de Vecchis dessication process may 
introduce material changes by extending both the period during which 
beets can be treated in the factory, and, by reason by easier transport, 
the area over which they can be grown. This would even out employ- 
ment in two ways, and would probably be a great gain in regularising 
labour requirements. 

Danish experience has shown that these labour requirements can be 
satisfied not so much by real smallholders as by cultivators of so-called 
dwarf holdings, holdings which really under-employ a man and his family. 
Here, if we reflect on the average sizes of holdings as cited in the second 
report, Northern Ireland would appear to be ideal ground, and from 
this point of view the introduction of the sugar-beet industry (more 
especially if the uncomfortable seasonal peak of employment could be 
avoided by the de Vecchis process) might be at least of some advantage. 
The Commissioners examine the financial aspect of the question, and 
the idea of a subsidy on the model of the British subsidy, but are unable 
to recommend an immediate start. They suggest the postponement of 
the question for a period of two years, during which a smail amount of 
beet could be grown by selected farmers, purchased by the Ministry of 
Agriculture, and disposed of to English or Scottish factories. 


Middle-Class Unemployment in Bombay 


Towards the end of 1926 an Enquiry was instituted by the Labour 
Office of Bombay into the problem of Middle-Class Unemployment. 
The method pursued in the Enquiry was to draw up a suitable schedule 
and to send copies of this schedule, together with a circular letter, to 
various heads of offices, departments, schools, colleges, etc., with a 


* The Report of the Enquiry is summarised in the Labour Gazette (Bombay), 
Vol. VI, No. 11, July 1927. 
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request that the schedules might be circulated amongst unemployed 
persons known to themselves, or to their subordinates, friends, or stud- 
ents. In all, out of 20,446 schedules circulated in the Bombay Presi- 
dency, 2,575 were received back duly completed. A number of these 
schedules were defective, and out of the total only 1,852 were accepted 
for final tabulation. 

Considerable difficulty was experienced in deciding upon a definition 
of the term “ middle class’’. The definition finally accepted covered 
educated persons who were “ literate in English ’’ and were forthe most 
part engaged in non-manual occupations. The limitation to those who 
were “ literate in English ’’ was introduced for two reasons : (1) the fact 
that the problem of middle-class unemployment, as generally understood, 
chiefly affects persons ordinarily engaged in the larger cities who, by 
the nature of their education and occupation, are “ English-knowing ’’, 
and (2) the difficulty of approaching those engaged in small trading 
concerns. 

The “ unemployed ” for the purposes of the enquiry, which related 
to the month of November 1926, included (a) persons who had once had 
employment but had lost it, and (b) persons who were qualified for and 
desirous of holding a post, but had not been able to obtain one. In 
the case of the latter, the duration of the unemployment was counted 
from the fifth month after the individual was qualified for a post and 
desired to obtain one. 

The Labour Office Enquiry thus covered unemployed persons not 
engaged in purely manual occupations who had been educated at least 
up to the English Fourth Standard, and had earned a salary of not less 
than 50 rupees per month, or were qualified to hold a post at that salary. 
The enquiry did not include pensioners or persons with fluctuating or 
unascertainable incomes. It also excluded persons in business on their 
own account and those following the learned professions. 

The final section of the recently published Report of the Enquiry 
summarises the results for the whole of the Presidency and indicates 
the general nature of the unemployment problem among middle-class 
workers. It is seen that of the total number of unemployed persons 
59.56 per cent. had held previous employment, while 40.44 per cent. 
were never employed. 

Of the total number of unemployed persons in the Presidency, 
80.24 per cent. were below the age of 32, 65.98 per cent. were below 
27 years of age, and 30.13 per cent. were below 22 years of age. 

Of the total, 42.60 per cent. were married, 53.89 per cent. were 
unmarried, 3.19 per cent. were widowers, while in 0.32 per cent. of the 
cases the civil condition was not specified. 

Excluding 119 cases in which the duration of unemployment was 
not specified, in 615 or 35.49 per cent. of the cases the duration of unem- 
ployment was less than six months, in 529 or 30.52 per cent. of the cases 
it was over six months but not over one year, in 312 or 18 per cent. of 
the cases it was over one year but not over two years, andin only 277 or 
15.99 per cent. of the cases it was over two years. It will thus be seen 
that the majority, or 66.01 per cent., of the persons were unemployed 
for a period of one year or less. 
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As regards educational qualifications, 47.68 per cent. of the total 
had not passed the Matriculation examination, which is considered the 
minimum qualification for a person desirous of entering government 
service ; 13.60 percent. of the unemployed had passed the Matriculation 
or an equivalent examination, 4.59 per cent. were undergraduates, 
7.02 per cent. were graduates, 5.78 per cent. knew typing, 1.73 per cent. 
knew shorthand, and the rest either possessed some other miscellaneous 
qualifications, technical or otherwise, or did not specify their qualifica- 
tions, or specified them very imperfectly. 

The tables in the Report showing the salary earned during previous 
employment indicate clearly that the unemployment problem is one that 
chiefly. affects the lower paid workers. Out of the total number of 
unemployed persons in the Presidency, 58.57 per. cent. earned a monthly 
salary of 80 rupees or below, 32.91 per cent. earned a salary of over 
80 and below 175 rupees, and only 7.43 per cent. earned a salary over 
175 rupees. In 12, or 1.09 per cent., of the cases the salary earned was 
not specified. 

As regards the means of livelihood during unemployment, 49.46 per 
cent., or nearly half, the total number of unemployed persons were sup- 
ported by their relatives during the period of unemployment ; 8.15 per 
cent. maintained themselves on previous savings, 7.67 per cent. by casual 
work, and 4.91 per cent. by income from real property. Cases in which 
the unemployed person had to depend upon charity were comparatively 
few. 

It appears that retrenchment is the principal cause of unemployment, 
as this was the cause assigned in no fewer than 579, or 52.49 per cent., 
of the cases. In 15.14 per cent. of the cases it was illness, in 14.32 per 
cent. of the cases the unemployed person lost his job because it was a 
temporary one, and in 8.98 per cent. of the cases unemployment was due 
to resignation. 

The position previously held by the majority of unemployed persons 
was that of clerk: 50.95 per cent. of the total returned themselves as 
clerks, 6.80 per cent. as typists, 2.36 per cent. as head clerks, and 2.81 per 
cent. as store keepers. If all these persons are classified as clerks, the 
combined figure comes to 62.92 per cent. of the total. 

It appears that the majority of unemployed persons tried to secure 
an appointment either by means of direct applications only or by personal 
calls and applications. In only a very small proportion of cases were 
efforts made to obtain employment through the agency of any kind of 
employment bureau. 
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A Proposal for Old-Age Pensions in South Africa 


A Commission has been sitting in South Africa since the beginning 

926 to examine and report upon: 

(a) the payment of pensions by the state to necessitous aged and 
permanently incapacitated persons who are unable to maintain them- 
selves aud for whom no provision at present exists ; 

(6) a@ system of national insurance as a means of making provision 
for the risks of sickness, accident, premature death, invalidity, old age, 
unemployment, and maternity. 


The Commission has just issued its first report’, which is devoted 
to the first term of reference only. Much space is devoted to the practice 
of foreign countries in the matter of old-age insurance. 

It was found that there was very great need of assistance for the aged 
and invalids. The Commission consequently recommended that pend- 
ing further enquiries into the institution of a contributory scheme, non- 
contributory pensions should be provided without delay. 

Non-contributory pensions are thus regarded as a temporary measure. 
The proposed scheme corresponds generally with that existing in Austra- 
lia. British subjects only are eligible, and they must have been resident 
in South Africa for at least fifteen out of the twenty years preceding 
the date of application for the pension. The age proposed for the award 
of the pension is 65 for both sexes. Pensions are also to be granted to 
persons over 21 who are totally and permanently disabled or blind. 

Asiatic and coloured (i.e. having an admixture of non-European 
blood) persons would be eligible for pensions on the same footing as 
Europeans. Natives, on the other hand, would not be covered: for 
although a section of the native population lives in the towns under 
conditions very similar to those of coloured workers, yet the vast majority 
live under a tribal organisation, and it is not practicable to draw a 
statutory distinction between the two groups of natives. It is, however, 
recommended that the scale of poor relief granted to natives should be 
increased. 

The rate of pension suggested is 10s. a week, as in Great Britain, 
to be reduced in proportion to the means of the pensioner : every pound 
of annual income involves a reduction of 10s. in the annual pension ; 
but income for this purpose does not include assistance from children or 
benefits from friendly societies. The Commission do not consider such 
@ pension sufficient to meet all the needs of an individual in all districts 
of the Union, though it compares not unfavourably with the rates at 
present paid in other countries, except Australia and New Zealand, which 
indeed are reported to be finding the cost somewhat onerous. They 


» Union or Soutu Arnica: Férst Report of the Commission on Old-Age 
Pensions and National Insurance. Cape Town, Cape Times Limited, 1927. 52 pp. 
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expect, however, that the pensioner will continue to he assisted by 
charitable organisations. Moreover, the receipt of poor relief is nota 
disqualification for a pension. 
The cost of the pensions is to be met by the Union Government. 
The duty of examining claims is entrusted to district magistrates, 
and the post office is made responsible for paying out the weekly instal- 
ments of the pension. 








STATISTICS 


Employment and Prices 


In the tables below are given for various couniries the most recent 
statistics of employment and unemployment and of the cost of living 
and retail prices in comparison with those for previous dates. 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT 


Table I giving unemployment statistics shows for certain countries 
the percentage of workers unemployed. In some cases these percentages 
are based on data compiled by the trade unions in respect of their mem- 
bers, while in other cases they refer to the workers covered by unemploy- 
ment insurance laws. For some countries for which no such data are 
available information is given as to the numbers registered at various 
dates at the employment exchanges as unemployed or the number of 
unemployed workers who have received assistance. Table II gives 
index numbers of employment for certain countries. 

In the Review for July 1924 and later months an outline was 
given of the methods by which the statistics given in the tables 
are compiled, together with particulars of the original sources in 





which they are published. 





TABLE I, STATISTICS OF UNEMPLOYMENT 













































































Germany Australia Belgium 
Date Trade unionists Crade unionists)  Cpemploymeat insurance societies 
(ond of Wholly Partially Number | sumber Wholly Partially 
unemployed unemployed | Waemployed Per | unemployed | unemployed 
month) in — ot} unem- 
Number hn | Nambor | cont. - ployed | cent. |Number baw § Number pall 
1926 r 
May 639,751 | 18.1 | 641,780 | 18.2 1,744,126 ° e 6,075 | 1.1 | 12,643 | 2.1 | 
June 627,196 ; 18.1 | 691.536 | 17.1°| 1,740,754 | 24,920 6.7 5,200 | 0.9 | 13,148 | 2.2 | 
| July 599,617 | 17.7 | 5663 823 | 16.6 1,652,281 ° ° 6.158 | 0.9 | 10,233 | 1.7 
Aug. 567,541 | 16.7 | 511,685 | 15.0 1,448,138 bd ® 7,268 | 1.2 | 16,530 | 2.8 
Sept. 513,864 | 15.2 | 427,380 | 12.7 1,394,062 | 32,3871 7.6 6,318 | 1.1 | 14,821 | 2.5 
Oct. 476.952 | 14.2 | 343,803 | 10.2 1 308,293 bd ° 8,088 | 1.4 | 13.295 | 2.2 
Nov 484,978 | 14.2 | 284,774 8.3 1,3469.768 S ° 8,217 | 1.4 | 14,907 | 2.5 | 
Dec. 572.653 | 16.7 | 249.628 7.3 1,748,597 | 25,351 5.7 15,804 | 2.6 | 17,889 | 3 0 | 
1927 
Jan. 545,687 | 16.5 | 234,368 6.6 1,827,200 ° ° 15,920 | 2.6 | 31,288 | 5.1 
Feb. 559,621 | 15.5 | 210,724 5.8 1,695,515 ° ° 13.856 | 2.3 | 22,321 | 3.6 
March 420,550 | 11.5 | 160.080 4.14 1,121.150 | 26,280 5.9 | 11,294 | 1.8 | 18,888 | 3.1 
April 326. .8¢ 8.9 | 136.338 3.7 870.378 ® ° 10,947 | 1.8 | 21,351 | 3.5 
Mav 262,302 7.0 | 109,246 2.9 648,606 ° ° 9,146 | 1.5 | 22,983 | 3.8 
June 239,597 6.3 | 101,378 2.7 540,703 | 29,217 6.4 8,323 | 1.4 | 20,098 | 3.3 | 
July 211,380 5.5 99,225 2.6 452,127 ° ° 7,850 | 1.3 | 23,953 | 3.9 | 
Aug. 181,447 4.9 | 10:,070 2.8 403,851 ° ° 7,542 | 1.2 | 25,064 4.1 
Sept 178,916 4.6 93,113 2.4 355,462 _ 6.7 8,595 | 1.4 | 21,680 | 3.5 
Oct 177,012 4.5 79,076 2.4 —- ° ° a — _ _ 
Number on 
which latest an ° - 
pei centages 3,955,965 455,133 612,250 
are based 





The sign * signifies “no figures published ” 














' Provisional figures. 
Che sign — signifies “figures not yet received ". 
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TABLE | (cont. ) 














































































































Austria Canada Denmark Estonia Finland | France 
Compulsory Trade union unemploy- : 
Date insurance Trade unionists ment funds Number Number 
(end of unemployed of | Number 
Number remainin - unemployed 
mont) Janemployed | “tnem. | 2 4 oom | 2 = on | ployed | in receipt 
in receipt plo: cen cent. live register jregistered} of benefit 
yed ployed | 
| @ of benefit ; 
| 
l192e | 
May 154,821 7,442 4.9 40,302 14.7 | 1,839 |} 1,273 | 386 
pA 150,981 5,965 4.1 42,993 15.6 1,051 | ‘924 | 439 
July 152,495 3,226! 2.8 46,191 16.8 893 949 | 342 
Aug. 151,054 3,384" 2.5 46,117 16.8 731 | 1,212 369 
Sept. 148,111 4,837 3.3 44,677 16.3 811 | 1,825 | 335 
| Oct. 151,183 3,929 2.6 50,388 18.3 2,309 | 1,813 | 429 
| Nov: 168,757 7,082! 4.7 61,467 22.4 4,157 2,330 | 571 
Dec. 205,350 9,349 5.9 88,854 32.2 3,807 2,172 | 17,178 
1927 | } 
Jan. 235,464 9,748 6.4 87,1002 31.4 4,718 | 3,683 | 56,275 
Feb. 244.257 10,596 6.5 87,1001 30.7 4,743 | 3,029 | 80,94) 
March 208,346 8,975 5.7 72,9002 25.5 4,405 | 2104 | 70,381 
April 181,175 9,871 6.0 64,800! 23.6 2,943 1,702 | 58,462 
May 158,332 8,515 5.2 55,200 18.5 2,336 1,239 | $9,555 
June 145,136 5,410 3.2 50,700! 18.5 1,907 | 1,130 | 23,710 
July 136,909 5,539} 3.3 47,500! 17.3 729 | . 882 | 16,994 
‘Aug. 135,938 6,210 3.7 45,300! 16.5 809 1,221 | 14,825 
Sept. 129,948 on 3.1 44,500! 16.2 1.201 {| 1,251 | 11,272 
Cet. 127,352 — — 46,700 * 17.0 _ i; o— 8,642 
Number on | 
which latest 170,024 274,505 bd ° ° 
pereentages | | 
are based , 
TABLE I (cont. ) 
Great Britain | | 
and Northern Ireland Hungary Irish Free State | Italy 
Date Compulsory insurance Trade uniontets | Compulsory | Number of unem- 
(end of waa zm = insurance ployed registered 
olly emporary 
month) | 
unemployed stoppages 
peng Fe eel Bs | Wholly | Partially 
Number |Percent.| Number |tereest.) ployed | °°" | ployed | CoM | Unempl.| unempl. 
1926 | | | 
May 1,045,470; 388 673,899 5.7 27,598 18.5 | 32,668 12.8 98,490 8,600 
June 1,082,656 9.1 668,477 5.6 | 25,558 16.7 | 31,248 12.3 | 83,264 6,650 
July 1,068,513 9.0 668,747 5.6 24,041 15.7 | 27,740 11.3 | 79,678 | 26,756 
Aug. 1,087,366 9.1 597,141 6.1 22,756 15.0 | 25,390 10.3 $3,090 ; 26,634 
Sept. 1,087,473 9.1 560,849 4.8 19,849 13.1 | 25,063 10.2 80,434 | 14,519 
Oct. 1,123,394 | 9.3 512,492 4.3 | 18,680 | 12.4 | 25,499 10.4 | 112,922 | 10,839 
Nov. 1,134,187 9.4 496,005 4.1 18,576 | 12.3 | 26,984 11.0 | 148,821 6,618 
Dec. 1,099,850; 9.1 331,990 2.8 | 20,712 13.0 | 27,014 11.0 | 181,493 | 12,216 
| } 
1927 
Jan. 1,139,684 9.5 311,469 2.6 20,420 13.4 | 29,046 11.8 | 225,346 | 63,716 
Feb. 1,054,317 88 261,127 2.1 19,542 12.8 | 28,704 11.7 | 259,059 | 53,113 
March 947,189 79 240,593 2.0 15,978 118 | 27,105 11.0 | 227,047 | 61,509 
Avril 861,629 7.2 271,461 2.2 | 17,120 11.1 | 25,939 10.5 | 915,316 54,730 
May 803,701 6.7 255,090 2.1 13,552 8.8 | 24,940 10.1 | 216,441 | 59,091 
June 787,215 6.5 282,171 2.4 | 11,886 7.8 | 22,776 9.3 | 214,003 46,796 
July 789,179 6.6 $15,784 2:7 11,701 7.7 | 22,671 9.2 | 263,001 | 125,376 
Aug. 821,904 6.8 308,409 2.6 11,247 7.4 | 22,122 9.0 | 291,821 [134,251 
Sept. 841,652] 7,0 | 284,615] 2.4] 10,332 | 68) — — $305,930 | 133,568 
Oct. 878,104 7.2 278,169 2.3 9, 6.6 | —_— — } 3 in 
Number on | 
pan 12,131,000 ' 49,4008 245,618 . 
are based | 











1 Approximate figures. 


The sign * signifies “no figures published “. 








® Provisional figures. 
The sigp — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 
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TABLE J (cont.) 





Latvia Norway New Zealand Netherlands 





Trade unionists Unemployment 
Date Number | (10 unions) | Number | Trade unionists |ingurance societics 
(end of month) —e cceamenitaiamammiicniinaal waematayes 
mainin maining 
- os Number) Per on live ee Per | Number | p,, 
ter unem- register z unem- 
regis’ ployed cent. ployed cent. ployed cent. 








1926 
May 8.316 
June 7,751 
July 7137 
Aug 7.462 
Sept. 7 719 
Oct. 8,425 
Nov. am 
Dec. _— 

1927 
Jan. 0,290 
Feb. 10,618 
March . 19,879 
April 9,352 
May 8,797 
June 7,655 
July 6,964 
Aug. 6,903 
Sept. —_ 
Oct i 


21,791 \ 17,904 
19,300 
16,344 
16,658 
20,168 
23,676 
27,261 


29,271 
30,837 
29,112 
27,406 
23,811 
19,854 
15,996 
15,727 
18,915 
21,957 


. 


os 
Oo Hoehne Oe 


—_— 


SS SRERESES 
NPPSSSNSHR Rerrroase 


@curdenrwet Ada waeanwns 





Bh S88 





te to 
a 


35 
Secounnwe 

















Number on 

which latest 
percentages 
are based 


83,532 278,943! 














TABLE I (cont.) 
Russia Sweden Switzerland Czechoslovakia 


— 











lonist Unemployment Trade union 
- . Funds insurance funds 
umber poms eter _ 
unemployed | remaining Number | 
‘ i oe Per | Per cent. unemployed unemployed | per 


ployed Wholty| Partially in receipt | cent. 





| Date 
(end of month) 
i 





ery er 


808,720 1,114,200 | 22,418 
288,510 1,065,500 | 22,715 
263,540 1,030,100 | 20,206 
241,790 1,023,700 | 19,511 
213,690 1,070,990 | 22,114 
196,586 1,163,400 | 28,890 
200,570 1,254,300 | 33,193 29, 

236,060 1,289,600 | 47,614 . . . 29,295 


SH OMM Niage Kore 


Jan. 251,702 | 1,350,400 | 39,344 . 83,279 
Feb. 212,948 1,407,000 | 39,772 Y * . 31,431 
March 208,267 | 1,477,900 | 36,108 ; . , 27,074 
April 189,998 1,419,900 | 31,882 X 22,356 
May 176,884 1,363,400 | 25,460 . 18,057 
June 164,161 24,999 . : 13,833 
July 148,277 21,254 Y ° 11,845 
Aug. 137,889 20,168 . 10,032 
Sept. 125,087 22,347 r / _ 

Oct. 117,021 — _ 


Seer to wren rerece com m coco 

















Number on 
which latest 247,147 


percentages 
are based 


























! Provisional figures. 
The sign * signifies “no figures publishei”. Thesign — signifies “ Ggures net yet received”. 





TABLE II. 


STATISTICS 


STATISTICS OF EMPLOYMENT 





Canada! 


Estonia 


United States 


Switzerland 





Index number of employment 








eee’ A am 


Dec. 1021 =100 17 Jan. 1920—100 


Number employed 
on 1 Jan. 
1927 — 100 


Average number 
employed in 
1923 — 100 


Number emplo “si 
i 


o 
Sept. 1924—100 








109.4 
110.4 
111.0 
111.5 
111.8 


101.0 
103.7 
104.2 
104.9 
105.2 
192.8 
1011 

94.8 


95.4 
96.3 
96.2 
100.6 
105.9 
108.4 
109.2 
109.7 
109.0 


orwreoor- 


eowortoroeo 
Charu wee~n 





| 





Namber of persons 
on which latest 
figures are based 





14,606,702 





904,880 








3,030,782 | 


206,933 





The sign * signifies “‘no figures published "’, 


1 The figures relate to the ist of the following month. 


Cost or Livinc AND Retarm PRICES 


The siga — signifies “ figures not yet received "’. 


Tables I to V give for a number of countries index numbers of 
the cost of living, food, clothing, heating and lighting, and rent. The 
sources and methods of compilation of the statistics are given in the 
Review for July 1924 and later months. 
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TABLE I. 
( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 


INTERNATIONAL LABOUR REVIEW 


COST-OF-LIVING INDEX NUMBERS 
































































































































South 
Ger- | Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Bulga- Den- 
Country ery many | tralia tria glum sia Canada Chile mark |D@22ig| Egypt 
and entice | 9 | 72 | 6 |Vienna} 59 | 12 | 60 | Chile| 100 |Danzig| Cairo 
1926 Oct. 131 142 ° 99 188 2662 bd 186 ad 135 161 
Nov. 181 144 ° 99 196 2693 ® 184 ® 136 156 
Dec. 129 144 158 100 199 2672 157 182 e 139 156 
1927 Jan. 130 145 ° 101 202 2659 158 176 181 136 155 
Feb. 130 145 e 100 204 2642 158 176 e 136 156 
March 131 145 156 100 200 2604 157 175 ° 136 155 
April 131 146 bd 100 199 2548 155 179 178 135 154 
May 132 147 e 101 197 2704 155 181 4 141 152 
June 182 148 153 102 210 2775 155 182 ° 141 152 
July 132 150 e 102 204 2728 155 186 176 146 151 
Aug. 131 147 ad 101 201 _ 155 187 e 142 151 
Sept. 131 147 —_- 101 204 _ 155 _— ° 139 152 
Oct — 150 ° 103 207 _ _ _— 176 141 -- 
Great Irish 
Es- |United) Fin- Qreeee| Hun- . | 
Country France} Brit- |Greece India | Free | Italy |Latvia/|Lithuania 
tonia States land ain gary State : 
Towne and} Tal Buda- | Bom- 
localities | finn | 32 | 22 | Parts} 630 | Athens | “Doe” | ‘bay | 105 | Milan| Riga | 84 
1926 Oct. 129 ° 1197 ° 179 | 1862 | 14,883} 154 189 672 117 139 
Nov 129 e 1193 ad 179 | 1895 | 15,203) 156 ° 657 116 141 
Dec. 130 176 | 1197} 545 175 | 1889 | 15,204] 156 e 657 122 148 
1927 Jan. 132 e 1187 ° 172 | 1900 106* 155 182 655 116 142 
Feb. 132 ® 1189 e 171 | 1896 108 155 bd 667 114 141 
March} 180 e 1183 | 624 165 | 1898; 108 153 ° 663 116 143 
April | 181 ¢ |1173; °* 164 | 1911} 111 | 152] 171] 651] 118] 144 
May 131 * | 1166 ° 163 | 1938] 113 154 ° 612 | 119] 145 
June 132 173 | 1184; 625 166 | 1951} 113 156 e 586 122 148 
July 138 ° 1203 ° 164 | 1960 110 157 171 548 1380 143 
Aug. 136 ° 1237 ad 165 | 1951 112 154 ° 543 115 139 
Sept. 181 ° 1230} 507 167 | 1955; 113 151 ° 537 116 135 
Oct. 132 e 1237 ° 169 | 1956 113 150 175 a= 118 136 
New . 
Luxem- | Nor- Nether- Po- | Ruma- Swe- |Switzer- | Czecho- 
Countsy burg | way | Zea: lands Peru | iand | nia |™35!9) Gen | land | slovakia 
Towns Luxem- Amster- War- | Whole 
burg 31 4 dam Lima saw | country 229 49 33 | Prague 
1926 Oct. 727 bd e e 188 193 3600 204 ° 161 726 
Nov 734 e 163 ° 189 197 3700 208 ° 161 734 
Dec. 746 213 ° 168 189 199 3760 207 171 161 735 
1927 Jan. 756 210 e ad 189 202 3661 210 ° 160 741 
Feb. 758 208 162 ad 193 201 3758 209 ° 160 740 
March 761 203 ® 166 187 200 3814 202 170 | 159 738 
April 766 201 e ° 189 203 3787 203 e 158 743 
May 769 201 162 e 188 205 3743 199 ° 159 750 
June 781 201 ad 167 186 205 3714 199 169 160 755 
July 784 203 ° ad 186 199 3900 _ val 160 747 
i Aug. 793 203 161 ad 188 201 3807 _— e 160 733 
Sept. 804 197 ad 167 187 202 3766 _ 172 161 730 
Oct. 797 196 ° e 182 _ 3840 —_ ° 161 727 
1 1925 = 100. * 1921 = 100. *1913—100. * 1922=—100. 1913 — 1 * New series in pengo. 


71911-1913— 100. 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ” 


The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ”’. 











STATISTICS 




















TABLE Tl. FOOD INDEX NUMBERS 


( Base, as far as possible, July 1914 = 100) 

















































































































t 
South . 
Ger Aus- | Aus- | Bel- | Den- Es- 
f | Country Africa many | tralia| tria | gium Bulgaria} Canada | mark Egypt | Spain tonia 
| (Unien) 1 2 3 
| Towns - ° Ma- Tal 
1926 Oct. 120 145 bd 98 197 2662 ad e 160 190 12 
Nov. 119 148 ad 99 206 2693 bd ® 157 191 127 
Dec. 117 150 152 100 208 2669 152 ° 154 193 128 
1927 Jan. 116 151 bd 100 208 2657 155 156 158 196 131 
Feb. 117 152 ° 100 212 2638 153 bd 154 190 132 
March 118 151 152 99 205 2603 151 e 154 194 129 
April 119 150 . 97 204 2546 147 152 152 196 130 
May 121 151 ad 100 201 2716 147 bd 149 179 130 
| June 120 153 153 102 207 2788 148 ® 149 181 131 
} July 118 157 ® 102 210 2743 149 153 147 189 134 
Aug. 118 150 ad 100 204 _ 149 na 145 221 130 
Sept. 117 161 a 100 207 -- 148 ° -~ 226 122 
Oct. -_ 152 ® 101 210 — -- 152 — —— 123 
: 
Country | United /riniand| France Great | Greece | H™- | tnain | Free | Ital 
States Britain gary State y 
Towns and Buda- | Bom- 
localities 61 21 Paris 630 Athens pest bay 105 Milan 
1926 Oct. 156 1126 624 169 1983 | 16,431 152 178 654 
Nov. 158 1114 628 169 1986 | 16,783 154 ° 630 
Dec. 158 1110 599 167 1973 | 16,622 155 bd 631 
1927 Jan. 156 1092 592 164 2002 1175 152 178 625 
Feb. 152 1095 585 162 1995 121 152 ° 642 
March | 150 1086 581 155 1997 123 151 ° 635 s 
April 150 1069 580 154 2021 128 151 165 617 
May 152 1058 689 161 2063 129 150 ® 565 
June 155 1072 580 159 2063 180 154 ° 641 
July 150 1102 557 156 2059 126 155 166 524 
Aug. 149 1159 539 157 2044 126 151 ® 518 
Sept. 150 1146 532 161 2070 126 147 ° 509 
Oct. 152 1156 520 163 2071 127 -- 172 — 
New Swit- | Czecho- 
Country Latvia Norway | Zealand Pera | Poland | Sweden zerland | slovakia 
a Fa Riga $1 | 4 Lima | Warsaw| 49 33 | Prague 
1926 Oct. 135 191 147 164 2382 155 160 823 
Nov. 135 186 146 166 244 155 159 837 
Dec. 137 184 149 167 247 155 159 840 
1927 Jan. 137 180 148 165 247 153 158 849 
Feb. 138 177 146 178 248 150 157 848 
March 183 173 146 169 243 149 156 844 
April 131 169 145 171 245 146 156 853 
May 131 169 145 168 250 147 156 865 
June 130 172 144 167 261 148 157 878 
July 134 175 144 1467 247 148 157 863 
Aug. 134 175 144 170 247 150 157 849 
Sept. 134 174 143 167 247 156 159 840 
Oct. —_ 173 143 161 — 154 159 834 



































1 1925 = 100. 71921 = 100. * 1922 = 100. £1913 — 1. * Newseries in pengd. * 1913 — 100 
The sign * signifies “ no figures published ”. The sign — signifies “ figures not yet received ". 
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STATISTICS 


Wage Rates and Retail Prices in Various Cities 


Tables I and II below, giving wage and price statistics in various 
cities at 1 September 1927, or the nearest date for which figures are 
available, are in continuation of corresponding tables published in the 
November number of the Review!, which gave data generally for 1 August 
1927. Information is given for 14 cities for wages and 15 for prices, the 
figures generally having been supplied to the International Labour 
Office by the Department of the Central Government or of the 
Municipality which compiles these data. In certain cases figures have 
been taken fram official publications. 

Table I gives money wages, generally based on rates fixed by collect- 
ive agreements, of typical categories of workers in the building, engineer- 
ing, furniture-making, and printing and bookbinding industries. The 
figures are calculated on the basis of 48 hours’ work, generally at ordinary 
time rates. So far as information is available, the amounts of cost-of- 
living bonuses and family allowances paid in certain cities are included. 
It should be pointed out that the data are not in all cases strictly com- 
parable, as for some cities for which minimum rates are given the rates 
actually paid are somewhat higher. In the other cases the figures 
given are either the actual rates, or minimum rates which differ to a very 
small extent from the actual rates. The figures for Tallinn are based 
on average earnings. 

Table II gives the average retail prices of various articles of food 
which are of importance in the consumption of wage earners and their 


families. 





1 Of. Internationss Lat. ur Review, Vol. XVI, No. 5, November 1927, pp. 
723-724. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Recent Labour Legislation 


The list of laws and orders and international conventions given below 
continues the list published in previous numbers of the Review. The 
titles are, as a rule, given in the original language, with abbreviated trans- 
lations of all those other than English, French, and German. A brief 
statement of the subject is added where the title itself does not indicate 
it. Abbreviated titles of sources have been used'. Those entries in 
the list marked with an asterisk (*) will be reproduced in full in English, 
French, and German in the Legislative Series of the International 
Labour Office. 


LEGISLATION OF 1926 


FRANCE 


* Loi portant code disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande. Du 17 décem- 
bre 1926. (J. O., 1926, No. 295, p. 13252.) 


ICELAND 


* Lég um almannafrid a helgidégum bjédkirkjunnar. 15. juni 1926. (Stjor- 
naritidindi, 1926, p. 135.) 

[Act respecting a general rest period on holidays of the National Church. Dated 
15 June 1926.] 





1 List of abbreviations: A. N. = Amtliche Nachrichten des Ocesterreichiachen 
Bundesministeriums fiir soziale Verwaltung; B. G. Bl. = Bundesgesetzblatt ; 
B. I. R. 8S. = Boletin del Instituto de Reformas Sociales; B. M. T. = Bulletin 
du Ministére du Travail; B. O. M. T. = Boletin Oficial del Ministerio de Trabajo, 
Comercio e Industria; 0. S. R. = Commonwealth Statutory Rules; D. R. A. 
= Deutscher Reichsanzeiger ; Drj. Vest. = Drjaven Vestnik ; E. K. N. = Ergatiké 
kai Koinoniké Nomothesia (parartéma B’) (published by the Ministry of National 
Economy); Eph. Kyb. = Ephémeris tés Kybernéséos (Teuchos proton); G. U. 
= Gazzetta Ufficiale; I. N. K. T. = Izvestia Narodnogo Komissariata Trooda ; 
J. O. = Journal Officiel; Lik. = Likumu un Minustru Kabineta Noteikumu 
Krajums; R. Arb. Bl. = Reichsarbeitsblatt; R. d. T. = Revue du Travail; 
R. G. Bl. = Reichsgesetzblatt ; S.R. & O. = Statutory Rules and Orders; Sb. z. 
an. = Sbirka zAkonu a narizeni (Collection of Laws and Orders of the Czecho- 
slovak Republic); L. S. = Legislative Series of the International Labour Office. 
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PANAMA 


* Ley 13 de 1926 sobre inmigracién. 23 de Octubre de 1926. (Inmigracién v 


Pasaportes, 1927, p. 45.) 
[Act No. 13 of 1926 respecting immigration. Dated 23 October 1926.] 


LEGISLATION OF 1927 


INTERNATIONAL 
Germany-Franee 


Handelsabkommen zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich. Vom 17. August 
1927. (R. G. BL, II, 1927, No. 37, p. 524.) 

(Art. 35 : Gleichstellung der Schiffahrtsunternehmungen die den Auswanderer- 
dienst versehen. Art. 41: Gleichbehandlung der Schiffsbesatzungen.) 


MANDATED] TERRITORIES 
Palestine 


* Notice under the Workmen’s Compensation Ordinance, 1927 [to provide 
that the following employment shall be added to the First Schedule to the Ordi- 
nance and that the Schedule shall hereafter be read as though such employment 
had been included therein from the ist of December 1927: ‘‘6. The work of con- 
structing and maintaining roads”’]. Dated 16 August 1927. (Official Gazette of 
the Government of Palestine, 1927, No. 194, p. 617.) 


South-West Africa 


* Ordinance to consolidate and amend the law providing for a half-holiday 
for shop assistants. Ord. No. 8 of 1927. Promulgated by Government Notice 
No. 8 1of7 June 1927. Assented to 3 June 1927. Date ofcommencement: 8 June 1927. 

Ordonnansie om die wet, wat voorsiening maak vir’n halwe vakansiedag vir 
winkelbediendes, te konsolideer en te wysig. Ord. No. 8 van 1927. Goedgekeur 
3 Junie 1927. Datum van inwerkingtreding — 8 Junie 1927. 

(Official Gazette Extraordinary of South-West Africa, 1927, No. 234, p. 3323.) 


Togo 

Arrété du 23 mai 1927 fixant les détails d’application du décret du 1¢* mars 
1927 réglementant Il’émigration des indigénes au Togo placé sous le mandat de 
la France. (J. O. du Togo, 1927, No. 86, p. 321.) 

Arrété du 20 juin 1927 complétant l’arrété du 23 mai 1927 fixant les détails 
d’apphcation du décret du 1°* mars 1927 réglementant l’émigration des indigénes 
au Togo. (J. O. du Togo, 1927, No. 88, p. 389.) 


Western Samoa 


® The Melanesian Labourers Ordinance, 1927. No. 3 of 1927. Assented te 
25 March 1927. (Supplement to the Western Samoa Gazette, 1927, No. 71, p. 214.) 


AUSTRIA 


Verordnung des Bundesministeriums fir soziale Verwaltung im Einvernehmen 
mit dem Bundesministerium fir Finanzen vom 26. April 1927, mit welcher die 
Bestimmungen der Verordnung vom 24. Dezember 1924, B.G.BI. Nr. 449 (1. Durch- 
fihrungsverordnung zum Invalidenentschaddigungsgesetz), und der Verordnung 
vom 28. Februar 1925,B. G. Bl. Nr. 91 (II. Durchfihrungsverordnung zum Inva- 
lidenentschadigungsgesetz), abgeandert und erginzt werden. (B. G. BI., 1927, 
39. Stiick, No. 154, p. 680.) 


Verordnung des Bundesministers fiir soziale Verwaltung vom 9. August 1927, 
betreffend Abanderung der Verzugsgebihren in der Sozialversicherung. (B. G 
Bl., 1927, 64. Stick, No. 254, p. 1062.) 
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BELGIUM 
Laws 


* Loi ayant pour objet d’accorder un complément de pension aux bénéficiaires 
de la pension de vieillesse prévue par la loi du 20 aodt 1920, modifiée par celle du 
10 décembre 1924, par les lois spéciales relatives 4 la pension des ouvriers mineurs 
et de modifier certaines dispositions de la loi du 10 décembre 1924, organisant I’as- 
surance en vue de la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. Du 24 juillet 1927. (Moni- 
teur Belge, 1927, No. 210, p. 3479.) 

* Loi modifiant les articles 2 et 14 de la loi du 17 juillet 1905 sur le repos domi- 
nical. Du 24 juillet 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 223, p. 3715.) 

* Loi relative a la réparation des dommages causés par les maladies profession- 
nelles. Du 24 juillet 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 224, p. 3723.) 

* Loi modifiant et complétant la loi duil avril 1897 instituant des délégués 
ouvriers 4 inspection des mines de houille. Du 16 aodt 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 
1927, No. 233, p. 3831.) 


Orders 


* Arrété royal concernant l'emploi, pour la destruction des rongeurs et des 
insectes, de l’acide cyanhydrique et de toutes substances capables de le produire 
ou de le dégager. Du 22 mars 1927. (R. d. T., 1927, No. 4, p. 623.) 

Arrété royal du 23 juillet 1927 concernant : Loi du 20 juillet 1927 ayant pour 
objet d’accorder un complément de pension aux bénéficiaires de la pension de vieil- 
lesse prévue par la loi du 20 aoft 1920, modifiée par celle du 10 décembre 1924, 
par les lois spéciales relatives 4 la pension des ouvriers mineurs et de modifier cer- 
taines dispositions de la loi du 10 décembre 1924 organisant l’assurance en vue de 
la vieillesse et du décés prématuré. — Evaluation des ressources et procédure d’ins- 
truction des demandes de compléments. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 211, p. 3563.) 

Arrété royal du 16 aofatt 1927 concernant : Loi du 20 aodt 1920 modifiée par celles 
du 10 décembre 1924 et du 20 juillet 1927 sur les pensions de vieillesse. — Hospi- 
talisés. — Modifications aux formalités imposées aux bénéficiaires de la pension 
de vieillesse lors de leur entrée a l’hospice ou de leur sortie de ’hospice. (Moniteur 
Belge, 1927, No. 237, p. 3930.) 

Arrété royal du 16 aofit 1927 concernant : Assurances sociales dans les cantons 
d’Eupen, Malmédy et Saint-Vith. Modifications au régime de l’assurance-invalidité 
et survivants. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 240, p. 3966.) 

Arrété royal réglant la nouvelle procédure a suivre pour l’instruction des deman- 
des de pension d’invalidité. Du 18 aodt 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 236, 
p. 3917.) 

Arrété royal pris en exécution de la loi du 20 juillet 1927 ayant pour objet 
d’accorder un complément de pension aux bénéficiaires d’une pension de vieillesse. 
— Procédure d’instruction des demandes de compléments introduites par Jes 
ouvriers mineurs et les veuves pensionnés pour viei:lesse en vertu des lois spéciales 
sur les pensions des ouvriers mineurs. — Evaluation des ressources des deman*eurs. 

— Octroi du supplément annuel de 60 francs aux veuves et orphelins jouissant des 
avantages prévus aux articles 21 et 22 de la loi du 30 décembre 1924 et 22 bis de 
a loi du 3 aodit 1926. Du 18 aodt 1927. (Moniteur Belge, 1927, No. 239, p. 3954.) 


CANADA 

British Columbia 

* An Act to amend the “ Factories Act ’’. Assented to 7 March 1927. (Statutes 
of British Columbia, 1927, ch. 22, p. 69.) 

* An Act to amend the “‘ Minimum Wage Act’’. Assented to 7 March 1927. 
(Statutes of British Columbia, 1927, ch. 43, p. 135.) 

* An Act to provide for Old-Age Pensions. Assented to 7 March 1927. (Statutes 
of British Columbia, 1927, ch. 50, p. 169.) 


DENMARK 


* * Lov om Arbejdsanvisning og Arbejdsloshedsforsikring m.m. Den 1. Juli 
1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 151, p. 271.) 
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[Act respecting employment exchanges and unemployment insurance, etc. 
Dated 1 July 1927.] 

* Lov om /£ndringer i Ulykkesforsikringsloven. Nr. 186. 14. Juli 1927. 
(Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 31, p. 1147.) 

[Act to amend the Accident Insurance Act. Dated 14 July 1927.] 

* Bekendtgorelse af Lov Nr. 205 af 6. Juli 1916 om Forsikring mod Félger af 
Ulykkestilfaelde, saaledes som denne er aendret i Henhold til Lov af 28. Juni 1920 
og Lov af 14. Juli 1927. Nr. 187. 14. Juli 1927. (Lovtidenden A, 1927, No. 31, 
p. 1152.) 

[Notification issuing Act No. 205 of 6 July 1916 respecting insurance against 
accidents as amended by the Acts of 28 June 1920 and 14 July 1927. Dated 14 July 
1927.] 

DUTCH EAST INDIES 

Besluit van den Gouverneur-Generaal van 11 Mei 1927 No. 21: Vaststelling van 
een Chineesch Arbeiders-reglement voor de Bangkatinwinning. (Staatsblad van 
Nederlandsch-Indié, 1927, No. 218.) 

[Decree of the Governor General, No. 21, to issue Chinese Labourers Regulations 
for tin mines in Banca. Dated 11 May 1927.] 


FRANCE 

Orders 

Décret rendant applicable au Maroc la législation concernant la caisse nationale 
d’assurance en cas de décés ainsi que celle relative au livret d’assurances sociales. 
Du 9 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 179, p. 8273.) 

Décret modifiant le décret du 5 mars 1927 relatif aux conditions dans lesquelles 
les voyageurs francais ou étrangers sont admis a débarquer en Afrique occidentale 
francaise. Du 26 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 176, p. 7947.) 

Arrété modifiant des arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics a exécuter dans les départements du Cantal et de la Haute-Loire, les condi- 
tions auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation 
ou autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des 
allocations familiales. Du 27 juillet 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 176, p. 7943.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant les dispositions 
du décret du 21 mai 1925 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les entreprises de fabrication du platre, de la chaux et des ciments et 
dans les carriéres annexées a ces entreprises, aux entreprises de fabrication d’ocre, 
de blanc de Meudon et de blancs similaires, et de traitement des terres colorées, 
et aux ateliers et chantiers de concassage, broyage, pulvérisation et toutes o éra- 
tions connexes, de minerais et autres produits ou résidus minéraux. Du 3 aodt 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 182, p. 8407.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant les dispositions 
du décret du 30 aodt 1919 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de 
huit heures dans les industries du livre, aux ateliers de photographie, de photo- 
gravure, d’héliogravure ou autres procédés de gravure sur métaux pour l’impres- 
sion. Du 5 aodt 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 186, p. 8633). 


Dé:ret modifiant le décret du 3 avril 1925 portant réglement d’administration 
publique pour l’application de la loi du 26 avril 1924 sur l’emploi obligatoire des 
mutilés. Du 6 aoat 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 183, p. 8455 ; Erratum : No. 189, p. 8713.) 


* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant les dispositions 
du décret des 16 avril 1924-5 septembre 1926 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur 
la journée de huit heures dans les industries de la transformation du papier, a l’in- 
dustrie de la fabrication de cylindres et plaques de toutes matiéres pour l’impres- 
sion de papiers peints. Du 7 aodt 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 187, p. 8665.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant les dispositions 
du décret du 25 mai 1925 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les industries de la tabletterie et les petites industries du bois et matiéres 
Similaires, 4 l’industrie de la confection de couronnes funéraires et articles de tous 
genres en perles de verre ou autre matiére. Du 11 aodt 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 191, 
p. 8802.) 
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* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique complétant l’article 1¢* 
du décret du 10 mai 1925 appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans les industries chimiques. Du 12 aot 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 192, 
p. 8840; Erratum : No. 195, p. 8932.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique étendant les dispositions 
du décret du 17 mai 1924, appliquant la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur la journée de huit 
heures dans le commerce en gros et demi-gros de marchandises de toute nature, 
aux entrepots frigorifiques, aux docks et aux magasins généraux. Du 13 aodt 1927. 
(J. O., 1927, No. 192, p. 8841.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 surla journée de huit heures dans les fabriques et distilleries 
d’alcools alimentaires et les fabriques de liqueurs et spiritueux. Du 18 aodt 1927. 
(J. O., 1927, No. 197, p. 8999.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application de 
la loi du 23 avril 1919 sur ta journée de huit heures dans les brasseries, malteries, 
cidreries, fabriques d’eaux et de boissons gazeuses, de glace artificielle. Du 23 aott 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 198, p. 9037.) 

* Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’exécution de 
l'article 85 de la loi du 13 décembre 1926 (code du travail maritime). Du 31 aodt 
1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 206, p. 9484.) 

Arrétés modifiant des arrétés qui ont déterminé, pour les marchés de travaux 
publics a exécuter dans les départements de I’Indre et de la Lozére, les conditions 
auxquelles doivent satisfaire, pour étre agréées, les caisses de compensation ou 
autres institutions constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allo- 
cations familiales. Du 3 septembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 207, p. 9509.) 

Arrétés modifiant des arrétés relatifs aux conditions auxquelles doivent satis- 
faire, pour étre agréées, dans les départements du Nord et du Rhone, en exécution 
des décrets du 13 juillet 1923, les caisses de compensation ou autres institutions 
constituées entre chefs d’entreprises en vue du service des allocations familiales. 
Du 3 septembre 1927. (J. O., 1927, No. 208, p. 9545.) 

Décret rendant applicables en Algérie le code du travail maritime et le code 
disciplinaire et pénal de la marine marchande. Du 15 septembre 1927. (J. O., 
1927, No. 220, p. 9958.) 

FRENCH COLONIES 


Algeria 

Décret relatif a l’exécution en Algérie du décret du 28 janvier 1927 instituant 
des conseils d’arbitrage pour la solution des différends survenus entre les entreprises 
de péches maritimes et leurs équipages. Du 17 juin 1927. (J. O. de l’Algérie, 1927, 
No. 30, p. 327.) 


Annam 

* Extrait d’un arrété créant auprés du Résident Supérieur en Annam une Ins- 
pection du travail. Du 10 juin 1927. (Bulletin administratif de ’Annam, 1927, 
No. 12, p. 698.) 


Cambodia 
* Arrété portant création d’une Inspection générale du Travail en Indochine. 
Du 19 juillet 1927. (Bulletin administratif du Cambodge, 1927, No. 7, p. 831.) 


French Guiana 

Décret portant réglement d’administration publique pour l’application a la 
Guyane de la loi du 15 décembre 1922, étendant aux exploitations agricoles la 
législation sur les accidents du travail (promulgué par arrété No. 602 du 7 juillet 
1927). Du 23 mai 1927. (J. O. de la Guyane francaise, 1927, No. 29, p. 378.) 


Madagasear 

Arrété portant unification du registre de l’employeur prévu par le décret sur 
le travail du 22 septembre 1925 et du registre de contréle des ouvriers prescrit par 
le décret minier du 19 juillet 1923. Du 3 février 1927. (J. O. de Maagascar, 1927, 


No. 2130, p. 163.) 
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Arrété abrogeant l’arrété du 18 octobre 1921 relatif aux droits de visite de 
sécurité des navires et modifiant l'article 1¢™ de l’arrété du 14 mars 1914 qui a ins- 
titué ces droits au profit du budget local. Du 9 février 1927. (J. O. de Madagascar, 
1927, No. 2131, p. 191.) 

Arrété fixant le taux du salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes dans diverses 
circonscriptions ou subdivisions administratives de la Colonie. Du 17 février 1927. 
(J. O. de Madagascar, 1927, No. 2132, p. 210.) 

Arrété abrogeant et remplacant celui du 30 octobre 1926 modifiant l'article 4 
et le paragraphe 1°" de l'article 8 de l’arrété du 24 octobre 1923, réglementant 
le séjour 4 Madagascar et Dépendances des immigrants d’origine asiatique et afri- 
caine et fixant le droit fixe payable par les commercants asiatiques et africains et 
leurs employés. Du 24 février 1927. (J. O. de Madagascar, 1927, No. 2132, p. 222.) 

Arrété fixant le taux du salaire minimum des travailleurs indigénes dans diverses 
circonscriptions ou subdivisions administratives de la Colonie. Du 19 mars 1927. 
(J. O. de Madagascar, 1927, No. 2136, p. 312.) 


Martinique 

* Arrété relatif a ’hygiéne et la sécurité des travailleurs. No. 683. Du 20 juin 
1927. (J. O. de la Martinique, 1927, No. 27, p. 367.) 

* Arrété déterminant les différents genres de travail présentant des causes de 
dangers, ou excédant les forces, ou dangereux pour la moralité, qui sont interdits 
aux enfants de moins de 18 ans et aux femmes. No. 685. Du 20 juin 1927. (J. O. 
de la Martinique, 1927, No. 27, p. 368.) 

* Arrété portant réglementation du travail des femmes et des enfants employés 
dans l'industrie et le commerce (limite des charges qui peuvent étre portées, traf- 
nées ou poussées par les enfants et les femmes). No. 685. Du 20 juin 1927. (J. O. 
de la Martinique, 1927, No. 27, p. 371.) 


Tunis 

Arrété du Directeur général de l’Agriculture, du Commerce et de la Colo- 
nisation relatif & la fermeture des pharmacies le dimanche. Du 30 juin 1927. 
(J. O. Tunisien, 1927, No. 73, p. 1671.) 

Arrété du Directeur général de l’ Agriculture, du Commerce et de la Colonisation 
prescrivant la fermeture le dimanche des salons de coiffure du quartier européen 
exclusivement réservés a la clientéle féminine. Du 13 juillet 1927. (J. O. Tunisien, 
1927, No. 61, p. 1462.) 


GERMANY 

Laws 

Gesetz zur Verlangerung der Geltungsdauer des Mieterschutzgesetzes und des 
Reichsmietengesetzes. Vom 30. Juni 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 20, p. I 280.) 

* Drittes Gesetz iiber Aenderung des Zweiten Buches der Reichsversicherungs- 
ordnung. Vom 15. Juli 1927. (R. G. Bl., I, 1927, No. 32, p. 219.) 

* Gesetz zur Abanderung der Verordnung tiber die Arbeitszeit in den Backereien 
und Konditoreien vom 23. November 1918 (R. G. Bl. S. 1329). Vom 16. Juli 1927. 
(R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 31, p. 183.) 

* Gesetz iiber die Beschaftigung vor und nach der Niederkunft. Vom 16. Juli 
1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 31, p. 184.) 

* Gesetz iiber Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 16. Juli 
1927. (R. G. BL; I, 1927, No. 32, p. 187.) 

Gesetz iiber das Washingtoner Uebereinkommen, betreffend die Beschaftigung 
der Frauen vor und nach der Niederkunft. Vom 16. Juli 1927. (R. G. BL, II, 1927, 
No. 34, p. 497.) 


Orders 


Zweite Verordnung zur Durchfihrung des Gesetzes tiber Leistungen und 
Beitrage in der Invalidenversicherung vom 8. April 1927. Vom 13. Juni 1927. 
(R. Arb. B1., 1927, No. 19, p. I 256.) 
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Verordnung zur Verlingerung der Geltungsdauer des Gesetzes iiber eine 
Krisenfiirsorge fir Erwerbslose. Vom 23. Juni 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927,No. 19, 
p. I 254.) 

Verordnung iiber die Entschadigung der Arbeitgeber- und Arbeitnehmer- 
Beisitzer der Arbeitsgerichtsbehérden. Vom 24. Juni 1927. (R. Arb. BI., 1927, 
No. 19, p. I 254.) 

Verordnung iiber die Gewihrung knappschaftlicher Leistungen nach schwei- 
zerischen Grenzgebieten. Vom 4. Juli 1927. (R. Arb. Bl., 1927, No. 21, p. I 311; 
Erratum: No. 22, p. I 332.) 

Verordnung zur Abinderung der Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des § 3 des 
Betriebsrategesetzes. Vom 7. Juli 1927. (R. G. B1., I, 1927, No. 28, p. 174.) 

Zweite Verordnung zur Aenderung der Bestimmung von Berufsgruppen der 
Angestelitenversicherung. Vom 15. Juli 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 33, p. 222.) 

* Verordnung iiber die Arbeitszeit in Stahlwerken, Walzwerken und anderen 
Anlagen der Grosseisenindustrie. Vom 16. Juli 1927. (R. G. BIL. I, 1927, No. 33, 
p. 221.) 

Dritte Verordnung zur Durchfithrung des Gesetzes iiber Leistungen und Bei- 
triige in der Invalidenversicherung. Vom 29. Juli 1927. (R. G. BL, I, 1927, No. 36, 
p. 423.) 

Verordnung iiber das Inkrafttreten einzelner Bestimmungen des Gesetzes iiber 
Arbeitsvermittlung und Arbeitslosenversicherung. Vom 8. August 1927. (R. G. 
BL, I, 1927, No. 38, p. 283.) 

Verordnung iiber die Ausgabe neuer Beitragsmarken der Angestelltenversiche- 
rung. Vom 19. August 1927. (R. G. BL, I, No. 39, p. 285.) 

Verordnung der Reichsregierung tiber die vorlaufige Anwendung des Handels- 
abkommens zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich. Vom 30. August 1927. 
(R. G. BL, II, 1927, No. 37, p. 523.) 


Bekanntmachung iiber das Inkrafttreten der vorlaufigen Anwendung des 
Handelsabkommens zwischen Deutschland und Frankreich. Vom 30. August 
1927. (R. G. BL, II, 1927, No. 37, p. 877.) 

Wahlordnung fir die Wahl der Vertrauensmanner und Ersatzmanner in der 
Angestelltenversicherung. Vom 8. September 1927. (R. G. BI., I, 1927, No. 40, 


p. 287.) 


Bremen 
Dritte Verordnung zur Ausfiihrung des Arbeitsgerichtsgesetzes. Vom 25. Juni 
1927. (Gesetzblatt der Freien Hansestadt Bremen, 1927, No. 33, p. 149.) 


Saxony 

Verordnung iiber die Errichtung eines Grubensicherheitsamts fir den Stein- 
kohlenbergbau und den Braunkohlenbergbau im Lande Sachsen. Vom 17. Marz 
1927. (R. Arb. BIL, I, 1927, No. 21, p. 310.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


* An Act to make such amendments of the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 
1925, as are necessary to give effect to a certain resolution adopted by an Imperial 
Conference held in London in the year nineteen hundred and twenty-six. (17 & 
18 Geo. V, ch: 15.) Dated 29 July 1927. 

* An Act to declare and amend the law relating to trade disputes and trade 
unions, to regulate the position of civil servants and persons employed by public 
authorities in respect of membership of trade unions and similar organisations, 
to extend section five of the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
and for other purposes connected with the purposes aforesaid. Dated 29 July 1927. 
(17 & 18 Geo. V, ch. 22.) 

The Civil Service (Approved Associations) Regulations, 1927, dated 30 August 
1927, made by the Treasury in pursuance of the Trade Disputes and Trade Unions 
Act, 1927. (17 & 18 Geo. V, ch. 22.) (S. R. & O.. 1927, No. 800.) 
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GREECE 


* Constitution of the Greek Republic. Dated 3 June 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, 
I, No. 107, p. 780.) [Arts.13 and 14: right of association and assembly. Art. 22: 
protection of labour.] 

* Decree respecting the working of the Seamens’ Labour Office in Piraeus. 
Dated 22 June 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, I, No. 124, p. 882.) 

* Order respecting hours of work in butchers’ establishments, slaughterhouses, 
and knackers’ yards. Dated 22 June 1927. (Eph. Kyb., 1927, I, No. 128, p. 898.) 









GUATEMALA 





Decreto nim. 1491: [se aprueba el Decreto gubernativo nim. 936 de 7 de 
diciembre de 1926 que reformé6 el articulo 10 de la Ley de Extranjeria]. 23 de abril 
de 1927. (El Guatemalteco, 1927, No. 28, p. 181.) 

[Decree No. 1491 (to approve Governmental Decree No. 936 of 7 December 1926, 
to amend section 10 of the Aliens Act). Dated 23 April 1927.] 

Decreto nim. 1497: [se aprueba e] Tratado de Comercio y Navegacién cele- 
brado entre Guatemala y el Reino de Italia, y firmado e] 15 de septiembre de 1926}. 
2 de mayo de 1927. (El Guatemalteco, 1927, No. 20, p. 121.) 

[Decree No. 1497 (to approve the Treaty of Commerce and Navigation between 
Guatemala and Italy, signed on 15 September 1926.) Dated 2 May 1927.] 









HUNGARY 


* 1927, Evi XXI. Térvénycikk a betegségi és a baleseti kételezé biztositasrol. 
1927. évi augusztus ho 3-én. (Orszagos Térvénytar, 1927. évi, X XI, p. 617.) 

[Act No. XXI (1927) respecting compulsory insurance against sickness and acci- 
dents. Dated 3 August 1927.] 

* Am. kir. minisztérium 1927. évi 1804/M.E. szamu rendelete a sajtotermékek- 
nek, tovabba egyéb cikkeknek az utcan vagy kérztéren elhelyezett bodéban (pavil- 
lonban) és palyaudvaron vagy hajoallomason folytatott arusitasa targyaban. 
1927. évi marcius ho 4-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 58. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Royal Council of Ministers No. 1804-1927 respecting the sale of 
newspapers and other articles in stalls in streets and public places and on railway 
stations and piers. Dated 4 March 1927.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1927. évi 69752 szamu rendelete a 
napilapoknak és folyoiratoknak vasarnapokon és Szent Istvan napjan szallitasarol. 
1927. évi aprilis ho 14-én. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 89. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Commerce No. 69752-1927 respecting 
the despatch of newspapers and magazines on Sundays and St. Stephen’s Day. 
Dated 14 April 1927.] 

* A m. kir. kereskedelemiigyi miniszternek 1927. évi 89101 szamu rendelete a 
dohany és dohanygyartmanyok kizarolagos dohanyarudakban vasarnapokon és 
Szent Istvan napjan térténo arusitasanak ujabb szabalyozasa targyaban. 1927. 
évi julius ho 20-an. (Budapesti Kézlény, 1927, 167. szam, p. 1.) 

[Order of the Royal Hungarian Minister of Commerce No. 89101-1927 to amend 
the regulations for the sale of tobacco and tobacco products on Sundays and 
St. Stephen’s Day in establishments engaged exclusively in the sale of tobacco. 
Dated 20 July 1927.] 




























IRISH FREE STATE 









Order No. 73 of 1927: N. H. Insurance (Reserve Suspense Fund) Regulations, 
1927. (No date.) (Title in: Iris Oifigiul, 1927, No. 72, p. 748.) 






LITHUANIA 









* Odu dirbtuviu laikymo taisyklés. (Vyriausybés Zinios, 1927 m. rugséjo m. 
5 d., No. 258, p. 1.) 

[Instructions respected undertakings for the working up of skins. (No date.) 
Promulgated 5 September 1927.] 
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LUXEMBURG 


* Loi du 21 juillet 1927 sur la revalorisation des rentes-accidents. 

Gesetz vom 21. Juli 1927 iiber die Aufwertung der Unfallrenten. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 38, p. 533.) 

Arrété du 29 juillet 1927, portant fixation du minimum de salaire au point de 
vue de l’application de l’art. 100 de la loi du 17 décembre 1925 sur le code des 
assurances sociales. 

Beschluss vom 29. Juli 1927, betreffend die Festsetzung des Mindestverdienstes 
hinsichtlich der Anwendung des Art. 100 des Gesetzes vom 17. Dezember 1925, 
iiber die soziale Versicherungsordnung. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 42, p. 574.) 

Arrété grand-ducal du 2 aodt 1927, portant fixation du maximum du salaire 
normal en matiére d’assurance-maladie. 

Grossh. Beschluss vom 2. August 1927, betreffend Festsetzung des Héchst- 
grundlohnes in Sachen der Krankenversicherung. 

(Mémorial, 1927, No. 42, p. 574.) 


MEXICO (UNITED STATES OF) 


* Acuerdo por el cual se previene que la Secretaria de Industria, Comercio y 
Trabajo, debera avocarse al conocimiento de todos los conflictos de trabajo de las 
industrias de minas y de petroleo de la Republica. 1 de Marzo de 1927, (Diario 
Oficial, 1927, No. 13, p. 6.) 

[Decision to provide that the Secretariat of Industry and Commerce shall deal 
with all labour disputes occurring in the mining and oil industries in the Republic. 
Dated 1 March 1927.] 

NETHERLANDS 


* Besluit van den isten September 1927, tot nadere wijziging van het Konink- 
lijk besluit van 23 Augustus 1920 (Staatsblad No. 720), gewijzigd bij het Konink- 
lijk besluit van 28 Juli 1924 (Staatsblad No. 389), tot vaststelling van een alge- 
meenen maatregel van bestuur, als bedoeld in het vierde lid van artikel 77 der 
Arbeidswet 1919. (Staatsblad, 1927, No. 297.) 

[Resolution to further amend the Royal Resolution of 23 August 1920 (Staats- 
blad No. 720) as amended by the Royal Resolution of 28 July 1924 (Staatsblad 
No. 389) issuing public administrative regulations as provided in section 77, sub- 
section (4), of the Labour Act 1919. Dated 1 September 1927.] 


PANAMA 


* Ley 16 de 1927 por la cual se reforma y adiciona la ley 13 de 1926 de 23 de 
Octubre. De 31 de enero de 1927. (Gaceta Oficial, 1927, No. 5058, p. 17095.) 

[Act No. 16 of 1927 to amend and supplement Act No. 13 of 23 October 1926. 
Dated 31 January 1927. (Immigration.)] 


POLAND 


* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej] z dnia 30 czerwca 1927 r. 
w sprawie produkcji, przywozu i uzywania bieli olowianey, siarczan uolowiu oraz 
innych zwiazkow olowiu. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 62, poz. 544, p. 823.) 

[Order of the President of the Republic respecting the manufacture, transport, 
and use of white lead, sulphate of lead, and other lead compounds. Dated 30 June 
1927.] 

* Rozporzadzenie Prezydenta Rzeczypospolitej z dnia 14 lipca 1927 r. o in- 
spekeji pracy. (Dziennik Ustaw, 1927, No. 67, poz. 590, p. 883.) 

{Order of the President of the Republic respecting labour inspection. Dated 
14 July 1927.] 


PORTUGAL 


* Nova publicacao, rectificada do decreto no. 13642 (disposigées reulamentares 
sobre lavra de pedreiras). 7 de Maio de 1927. (Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 128, 


p. 1029.) ; 
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[Republication (with rectifications) of Decree No. 13642 (regulations respecting 
work in quarries). Dated 7 May 1927.] 

* Rectificagaéo ao regulamento sébre as condicées a que devem satisfazer os 
alojamentos das tripulacgées, aprovado pelo decreto no. 13274. 18 de Julho de 1927. 
(Diario do Govérno, 1927, No. 153, p. 1392.) 

[Rectification of the Regulations respecting conditions of accommodation for 
crews on board ship approved by Decree No. 13274 of 11 March 1927. Dated 
18 July 1927.] 

SAN SALVADOR 


Decreto. — Reformas y adiciones al Reglamento Interior del Poder Ejecutivo. 
7 de abril de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 89, p. 669.) 

[Decree to amend and supplement the regulations for the Executive. Dated 
7 April 1927. (Title III. Chap. XII: duties of Department of Labour; chap. XV: 
duties of Department of Health (industrial hygiene, etc.).)] 

Decreto. — Reorganizase el Ministerio de Relaciones Exteriores. 27 de Abril 
de 1927. (Diario Oficial, 1927, No. 94, p. 705.) 

[Decree to reorganise the Ministry of Foreign Affairs. Dated 27 April 1927.] 


SPAIN 


* Real decreto-ley relativo a la intervencién del Estado en las explotaciones de 
carbé6n mineral. 6 de Agosto de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 221, p. 818.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree respecting state intervention in coal mines. : Dated 
6 August 1927.] 

* Real decreto-ley relativo al descanso nocturno de la mujer obrera. 15 de 
Agosto de 1927. (Gaceta de Madrid, 1927, No. 231, p. 1012.) 

[Royal Legislative Decree respecting nightly rest for women workers. Dated 
15 August 1927.] 

SWEDEN 

* Lag om Andring i vissa delar av lagen den 30 juni 1913 (Nr 120) om allman 
pensionsférsakring. Den 18 juni 1927. (Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 207, 
p. 325.) 

[Act No. 207 to amend in certain respects Act No. 120 of 30 June 1913 respect- 
ing general pensions insurance. Dated 18 June 1927.] 

* Lag om utlannings ratt att har i riket vistas. Den 2 augusti 1927, Nr. 333. 
(Svensk Férfattningssamling, 1927, No. 333, p. 673.) 

[Act No. 333, respecting the right of residence of aliens in Sweden. Dated 
2 August 1927.] 








Book Notes 


INTERNATIONAL PUBLICATIONS 


International Labour Office. White Lead. Data collected by the International 
Labour Office in regard to the Use of White Lead in the Painting Industry. Studies 
and Reports, Series F (Industrial Hygiene), No. 11. Geneva, International Labour 
Office ; London, P. S. King, 1927. 409+ v pp. 8s.; $2. 


This study embodies the substance of the report drawn up by the International 
Labour Office in 1921 when the Draft Convention on white lead was discussed, and 
subsequently adopted, at the Third Session of the International Labour Conference. 
The original report has been corrected, revised, and considerably expanded in the 
light of medical and scientific data collected by the Office since that date. 

The first part is a historical sketch of the movement against the use of white 
lead in painting. The second gives the medical data relating to the subject (the 
danger to the worker; the action of lead on the system; early diagnosis; con- 
sequences of lead poisoning ; the efficacy of measures of cleanliness and of written 
instructions ; opinions and recommendations of medical men), and the third the 
statistical data (the available statistical sources and their relative value ; the inter- 
pretation of statistics ; the lead risk among painters in seventeen countries). The 
third part, devoted to the technical data, first examines the advantages of white 
lead paints and the result of the use of substitutes (zinc whites). It also deals 
with house painting (interior and exterior), coach and carriage painting, painting 
of furniture, signs, machinery, and iron and steel bridges, ship painting, the eco- 
nomic aspect of the problem, and the use of substitutes other than zine whites. 
The fifth part is a study of legislative remedies and of the question of regulation or 
prohibition. The difficulties of enforcing regulations, partial and total prohibition, 
and, finally, possible methods of carrying out prohibition are considered in turn. 

Five appendices are added, the last including a verbatim report of the discussion 
at the twenty-first sitting of the Third Session of the International Labour Confer- 
ence in 1921. 


League of Nations. Saar Territory. Jahresbericht der Bergbehérde und Gewerbe- 
rdte des Saargebietes fir 1926. 63 pp. 


Official reports on labour conditions in the mines and industrial undertakings 
in the Saar Territory for 1926. 


Permanent Court of International Justice. Third Annual Report, 15 June 1926- 
15 June 1927. Publications Series E., No. 3. Leyden, A. W. Sijthoff, 1927. 426 pp. 


Chambre de Commeree internationale. Commission des entraves au commerce. 
Les ententes industrielles internationales. Rapport présenté a titre de documentation 
sur la demande du Sous-Comité des ententes industrielles internationales par 
M. Roger Conte. Brochure No. 46. Paris. 82 pp. 


Congrés international de I’enseignement technique, agricole et ménager, Charleroi 
16, 17 et 18 mai 1925. Compte-rendu, rapport des congressistes, discussions et veux 
adoptés. Vols. land II. Charleroi, Imprimerie provinciale, 1926. x + 1181 pp. and 
x + 787 pp. 10 fr. 

Report of the International Congress on Technical and Agricultural Education 
and Training in Home Economics held at Charleroi, 16-18 May 1925. 


International Institute of Agriculture. Agricultural Problems in their Inter- 
national Aspect. League of Nations, International Economic Conference, Geneva, 
May 1927. Documentation. Rome. 662 pp. 
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Internationales Sekretariat der Zentralverbiinde der Maler und verwandter 
Berufe. Protokoll der Verhandlungen des fiinften Internationalen Malerkongresses 
abgehalten in Wien am 20. und 21, Juni 1927. Hamburg, 1927. 31 pp. 


Proceedings of the fifth International Congress of Painters and Workers in 
Kindred Trades held at Vienna, 20-21 June 1927. 


Rotary International. Proceedings, Eighteenth Annual Convention of Rotary 
International, Ostend, Belgium, 5-10 June 1927. Chicago, Zurich, London, 338 pp., 
illustr. 


The aim of the Rotary movement is the application of the ideal of service to 
** personal, business and community life’. It develops on an international basis 
programmes of business methods, and emphasises the importance of community 
service and the education of boys in all the ideals of the movement. It is concerned 
also with the problem of industrial relations. President Rogers, in his opening 
address at the Ostend Convention, said: ‘* We feel there is an ever-growing interest 
in the relationship of employer and employee. Any plan to improve and strengthen 
this relationship must appeal to both the reason and the imagination of our entire 
membership. ”’ 


Troisiéme Congrés international des sciences administratives, Paris, June 1927° 
Rapports. Paris, Commission des congrés internationaux des sciences administra- 
tives. 


These five small pamphlets contain the reports submitted to the third Inter- 
national Congress on Administration held at Paris in June 1927. 


OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


AUSTRALIA 


Report to the Council of the League of Nations on the Administration of the Terri- 
tory of New Guinea from 1 July 1925 to 30 June 1926. Victoria, Govt. Printer. 110 pp. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 


Department of Labour and Industry. Report on the Working of the Factories and 
Shops Act, 1912, during the year 1925. Sydney, 1927. 48 pp. 3s. 3d. 


BULGARIA 


Direction générale de la Statistique. Statistique des accidenis du travail dans le 
royaume de Bulgarie pendant les années 1923, 1924 et 1925. Sofia, Imprimerie de 
Etat, 1927. 50 pp., 57 pp. and 64 pp. 


Accidents are classified by various criteria of great interest in Lhese three reports : 
cases of temporary incapacity are subdivided according to duration of incapacity, 
another table gives the days of work lost through accidents, and the location of 
the injury. Duration of incapacity, nature of accident and days of work lost are 
combined in a third table. Accidents are futher grouped according to cause, 
age of victim, sex, day and hour. The value of these tables, however, is greatly 
impaired by the absence of rates. 

The headings to the tables and the explanatory notes are in Bulgarian and in 
French. 


CANADA 


Department of Agriculture. Dominion Experimental Farms. [Report of the Direc- 
for for the Year ending 321 March 1927. Ottawa, 1927. 105 pp. 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


Department of Labour. Annual Report for the Year ended 31 December 1926. 
Victoria, 1927. 85 pp. 
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SASKATCHEWAN 


Department of Agriculture. Thirteenth Annual Report of the Commissioner of 
Co-operation and Markets for the Twelve Months ended 30 April 1927. Regina, 
1927. 57 pp. 


FINLAND 


Socialministerié (Ministére des Afiaires sociales). Ammattientarkastus vuonna 
1925 (L’inspection du travail en 1925). Rapports annuels série B, No. TX. Helsing- 
fors, 1926. 93 pp. 

Annual report on factory inspection in Finland for 1925 including a summary 
in Swedish and in French. The headings to the tables are given in Finnish, Swedish 
and French. 


FRANCE 


Conseil national éeonomique. Probléme de l’outillage national. 2e série de rapports. 
Les moyens de transport. Les services de transmission. L’outillage et le développement 
de Vagriculture. L’outillage et la mise en valeur des colonies. Reprinted from the 
Journal officiel de la République frangaise, 15 September 1927. Paris. 48 pp. 


Contains a series of reports published by the National Economic Council on 
transport and communications, supply of agricultural implements, and agricultural 
and colonial development. 


Ministére du Commerce, de Il’Industrie, des Postes, Télégraphes et Téléphones. 
Secrétariat Général des Postes, Télégraphes, Téléphones. Recrutement. Fonctions. 
Traitements. Avenir. Collection des Monographies sur les carriéres administratives. 
Paris, Librairie de l’enseignement technique, Léon Eyrolles, 1926. 124 pp. 

One of a series of monographs on French Government Departments, this volume 
describes the administration of the post, telegraph and telephone services in France, 


Ministére du Travail. Contréle des assuranees privées. Seiziéme rapport sur l’ap- 
plication de la loi du 9 avril 1898. Années 1923 et 1924. Recueil de documents sur 
les accidents du travail No. 56. Paris, Imprimerie nationale, 1927. 59 pp. 5 frs. 

Sixteenth report on the administration of the Act of 9 April 1898 relating to 
insurance against industrial accidents, for the years 1923 and 1924. 

Rapport annuel adressé par le gouvernement frangais au Conseil de la Société des 
Nations sur l’administration sous mandat du territoire du Togo. Pour Vannée 1926. 
Paris, 1927. 198 pp. 

Annual report of the French Government to the Council of the League of Nations 
on the administration of the Mandated Territories of Togoland for 1926. 


TOGOLAND 


Commissariat de la République frangaise au Togo. Guide de la colonisation au 
Togo. Paris, Emile Larose, 1926. 205 pp. 

This book, designed as a guide to persons intending to settle in Togoland, con- 
tains general information on the geography, ethnology and history of the country, 
the political and administrative organisation, living conditions, land tenure, cus- 
toms, and, more especially, the agricultural, industrial and commercial situation. 

The principal legislative measures relating to the system of land tenure in Togo- 
land are given in the appendix. 


GERMANY 
HAMBURG 


Statistisehes Landesamt. Siatistisches Jahrbuch fir die Freie und Hansestadt 
Hamburg, 1926-1927. Hamburg, 1927. xxx1 + 424 pp. 


Statistical year-book for Hamburg 1926-1927. 
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PRUSSIA 


Ministerium fiir Handel und Gewerbe. Grubensicherheitsamt. Die Gas- und 
Kohlenstaubgejahr im preussischen Bergbau im Jahre 1925. Vierter Preussischer 
Schlagwetterbericht. Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift fiir das Berg-, Hiitten- und 
Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate, 1926. Berlin. 50 pp. 





Rettungswesen und Erste Hilfe im preussischen Bergbau im Jahre 
1925. Vierter Preussischer Grubenrettungsbericht. Sonderdruck aus der Zeitschrift 
far das Berg-, Hiitten- und Salinenwesen im Preussischen Staate, 1926. Berlin. 36 pp. 


GREECE 

Ministére de I’ Economie nationale. Statistique générale de la Gréce. Recensement 
des entreprises industrielles au 17 décembre 1920. A. Nombre, personnel et force 
motrice pour les entreprises occupant 1-5 ouvriers. 115 pp. B. Nombre, personnel et 
force motrice pour les entreprises occupant 6-25 ouvriers. 57 pp. C. Nombre, personnel 
et force motrice pour les entreprises occupant plus de 25 ouvriers. 33 pp. Athens, 
1926. . 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Foreign Office. Memorandum on Labour Conditions in China. China No. 2 
(1927). London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 25 pp. 6d. 


Mines Department. Safety in Mines Research Board. The Jgnition of Gases by 
Hot Wires. By W. C. F. SHEPHERD and R. V. WHEELER. Paper No. 36. London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 26 pp. 1s. 


CEYLON 

Administration Report of the Controller of Indian Immigrant Labour for 1926. 
Part I. Civil (P). Colombo, Government Printer, 1927. 33 pp., map. 75 cents. 

This report was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, October 1927. 


INDIA 


Annual Report on the Working of the Indian Emigration Act for 1926. Calcutta, 
1927. 17 pp. 
This report was analysed in the Monthly Record of Migration, November 1927. 


Development Department. Office of the Registrar of Co-operative Societies. 
Annual Report on the Working of the Co-operative Societies Act, II of 1912, forthe 
Year ended 1925-1926. Madras, Government Press, 1927. 11 + 227 + 5 pp. 


Royal Commission on Agriculture. Volume I. Parts I and II. Evidence of Ojfi- 
cers Serving under the Government of India. x1 + 404 pp.,5s. 3d.,and xu + 
378 + Lv pp., 6s. 3d. Volume II. Part I. Evidence taken in the Bombay Presidency. 
xut + 718 pp. 8s. 3d. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1927. 

Verbatim evidence taken by the Royal Commission on Agriculture in India 


The publication will be continued. 
The evidence of the Director of Agriculture, Bombay Presidency, was discussed 
in Industrial and Labour Information, Vol. XXIV, No. 3, 17 October 1927. 


ITALY 


Ministero delle Corporazioni. Associazioni sindicali di datori di lavoro, di 
lavorateri o di esercenti una libera attivita, costituite o in corso di costituzione, in 
conformita alla legge ed al regolamento sui rapporti collettivi del lavoro. Rome, 
Stato Libreria, 1927. 8 pp., tables. 


JAPAN 


Cabinet impérial. Bureau de la statistique générale Résumé statistique de ' Empire 
du Japon. Ale année.. Tokyo, 1927. 169 pp. 
Statistical abstract, in Japanese and in French, giving the principal data con- 
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tained in the forty-first statistical year-book for Japan, published in November 
1926, together with some later information. 


Department of Commerce and Industry. Bureau of Statisties. The Statistics of 
the Department of Commerce and Industry, 1925. Tokyo, 1927. 135 pp. 


This publication is am abstract of the Annual Statistical Report of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Industry for 1925. It is divided into six chapters: (1) Manu- 
facturing industry ; (2) Mining industry ; (3) Commerce; (4) Patents; (5) Com- 
mercial and industrial associations ; (6) Fairs, shows and exhibitions. The tables 
given show the state of commerce and industry in Japan ; they include statistics 
relating to factories employing 5 or more workers. ‘The tables cover the period 
1922 to 1925, but in many cases information as far back as 1909 or 1915 is supplied. 


NETHERLANDS 


Ministerie van Arbeid, Handel en Nijverheid. Tiende internationale Arbeids- 
conferentie gehouden té Genéve, 25 Mei-16 Juni 1927. Beknopt Verslag van de 
Technisch Adviseur der Regeeringsafgevaardigden, G.J.STEMBERG. The Hague, 
1927. 34 pp. 

Report on the Tenth Session of the International Labour Conference held at 
Geneva, 25 May-16 June 1927. 


——— Rijksdienst der Werkloosheidsverzekering en Arbeidsbemiddeling. Werk- 
loosheidsverzekering Wachtgeldregelingen. Verslag over het Jaar 1925. The Hague, 
Algemeene Landsdrukkerij, 1927. 209 pp. 


Annual report of the Unemployment Insurance and Employment Exchange 
Service for 1925. From 1924 to 1925 the index number for unemployment fell 
from 8.8 to 8.1, showing an approximate decrease of 8 per cent.; the number of 
workers insured against unemployment on the books of State-aided Unemployment 
Funds decreased during the same period from 278,000 to 275,000 (approximate 
figures). 

The total cost of unemployment insurance was 5,100,000 florins, or an average 
of 18.30 florins for each worker insured. The contributions of insured persons 
amounted to 3,400,000 florins, or 12.21 florins per head, and subsidies to a similar 
sum, communes and central authorities having each contributed 1,700,000 florins. 
The expenses incurred represent 75 per cent. of the total amount contributed. 


DUTCH EAST INDIES 


Kantoor van Arbeid. Verslag over de Arbeidstoestanden onder de Bombay- 
Winkelbedienden. Weltevreden, 1927. 32 pp. 


SERB-CROAT-SLOVENE KINGDOM 


Ministarstvo Socijalne Politike. Letno Porocilo Inspekcije Dela in Parnih Kotlov 
Kraljevine Srbov, Hrvatov in Slovencev 0 Njenem Poslovanju Leta 1926. Belgrade, 
1927. 210 + xxv pp. 

Annual report of the Labour Inspectorate for 1926. 

SWEDEN 

Riksforsakringsanstalten. Olycksfall i Arbele ar 1924. Officiella Statistik. 
Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1927. 52 pp. 

This report on industrial accidents in Sweden in 1924 includes a summary in 
French. 

SWITZERLAND 


Conseil fédéral. Rapport du Conseil fédéral sur sa gestion en 1926, Département 
de l'économie publique. IV. Office fédéral des assurances sociales. Berne, 1927. 31 pp. 


Département fédéral de l’Eeonomie publique. La Suisse économique et sociale. 
Premiére partie : Exposé historique et systématique. x1 + 854 pp. Deuxiéme partie : 
Texte des lois et ordonnances. 1103 pp. Einsiedeln, 1926. 
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UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


Department of Labour. Wages, Hours, and Conditions of Labour in the Furniture 
Industry. Reports and Recommendations of the Wage Board, together with Deter- 
mination by Minister of Labour. Reprinted from The Social and Industrial Rei jew 
Bulletin Series No. 2. Pretoria, Govt. Printing and Stationery Office, 1927. 43 pp° 


UNITED STATES 


Department of Commeree. Bureau of the Census. Birth, Stillbirth, and Infant 
Mortality Statistics for the Birth Registration Area of the United States, 1924. Wash- 
ington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. 283 pp. 65 cents. 


Births and birth rates are analysed with regard to their distribution by urban and 
rural areas, by colour, by age of mother, and occupation of father, by months, etc. 
It is interesting to note that though the birth rate of the coloured population 
is considerably higher than that of the white population, the excess of births over 
deaths is greaterfor the white, being (1924) 10.9 per 1,000 (22.2—11.3), whilst the 
excess for the coloured is only 9.3 (27.4—18.1). Among the latter, however, the rate 
of increase of the negro population is only 8.9, whilst the rate of increase for the 
Japanese population is no less than 39.6 (50.2—10.6). Though this enormous growth 
is largely due to the age distribution of the Japanese,it is pointed out that the 
official birth rate in Japan itself (1922) is given as 34.2, and the death rate as 22.3, 
the increase therefore being 11.9. The Indian population shows an increase of 
3 per 1,000 only. 
« The excess of births in rural areas is greater than in urban areas (11.3 against 
10.3). 

The number of stillbirths (not included in the above figures) per 100 births is 
more than twice as high for the coloured population as for the white ; for both the 
ratio is much higher in the case of illegitimate children. 

With regard to infant mortality, the rates appear to vary greatly according to 
the country of birth of the mother, the rates (deaths under 1 year per 1,000 births) 
ranging from 55.7 for children of Russian mothers, to 92.1 for those of Polish 
mothers, the negro rate being 114.1. 





Bureau of Mines. Accidents at Metallurgical Works in the United States 
during the Calendar Year 1925. By William W. ApAms. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. 40 pp. 10 cents. 


Coal-Mine Fatalities in the United States, 1925. By William W. ADAmMs. 
Bulletin 275. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. vm + 129 pp. 20 cents. 








Department of the Interior. Annual Report of the Governor of Hawaii to the 
Secretary of the Interior for Fiscal Year ended 30 June 1926. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1926. tv + 122 pp., map. 


This report was analysed so far as it relates to migration in the Monthly Record 
of Migration, August 1927, p. 337. 


Department of Labour. Bureau of Labour Statistics. Safely Code for Rubber 
Mills and Calenders. Bulletin No. 447, Safety Code Series. Washington, Govt. 
Printing Office, 1927. v + 10 pp. 5 cents. 


Wages and Hours of Labour in the Iron and Steel Industry : 1907 to 
1926 Bulletin No. 442. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1927. tv + 192 pp. 30 cents. 











—— Wages and Hours of Labour in the Motor Vehicle Industry, 1925. 
Bulletin No. 438. Wages and Hours of Labour Series. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. tr + 114 pp. 20 cents. 


The data given in this report are based on statistics collected by agents of the 
Bureau from the pay rolls and other records of 99 establishments in the eight 
States where the industry is mainly located. They cover 144,362 wage earners, 
or more than one-third of the whole number in the industry. In 1925, average 
full-time hours per week were 50.3 and average full-time weekly earnings 36.37 
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dollars. Actual as well as full-time hours and earnings are also given. Detailed 
information is tabulated according to State, occupation and sex. 

The Bulletin also includes a short section on the growth of the industry, and an 
appendix in which occupational terms are classified and defined. 


——- Children’s Bureau. Physical Standards for Working Children. Preliminary 
Report of the Committee appointed by the Children’s Bureau of the U.S. Dept. of 
Labour to formulate Standards of Normal Development and Sound Health for the Use 
of Physicians in examining Children entering Employment and Children at Work. 
Publication No. 79. Washington, Govt. Printing Office, 1926. v1 + 24 pp. 10 cents. 


The appendix to this report, first published in 1921 (cf. International Labour 
Review, Vol. V, No. 1, January 1922, p. 168), is revised to include legislation up 
to 15 August 1926. 





—— Women’s Bureau. Women in Tennessee Industries. A Study of Hours, 
Wages, and Working Conditions. Bulletin No. 56. Washington, Govt. Printing 
Office, 1927. vir + 120 pp. 20 cents. 

URUGUAY 

Direecion General le Estadistiea. Anuario Esladistico de la Republica oriental del 
Uruguay. Ano 1925. Tome XXXIV. Part 5.a. and Part 6.a. Montevideo, 1927. 
Pp. 401-450. 

Part 6 (a) of the statistical year-book of Uruguay for 1925 includes data relating 
to employment, industrial accidents, hygiene, pensions to employees and workers 
in the public services, etc. 


NON-OFFICIAL PUBLICATIONS 


All-India Trade Union Congress. Report of the Seventh Session and Congress 
Constitution. Bombay, 1927. 74 pp. 8 annas. 


Association frangaise pour le progrés social. Les conséquences sociales de la ratio- 
nalisation économique en France. Rapport de Ernest MERCIER et résolutions adoptées 
par l’Assemblée générale de l’Association du 27 avril 1927. Paris. 46 pp. 5 frs. 


Contains the report of Mr. Ernest Mercier on the social consequences of ration- 
alisation in the economic field in France and the resolutions passed at the general 
meeting of the French Association for Social Progress held in April 1927. 

After a definition of “‘ rationalisation ’’ Mr. Mercier analyses the conditions under 
which ‘rational’? methods could be introduced in France, and considers the 
general consequences on national economy which would follow their adoption and 


the probable effects on French social life. 


Association internationale genevoise des employés d’hétel et de restaurant. 
En souvenir du cinquantenaire de Vassociation internationale genevoise des employes 
@hétel et de restaurant. 1877-1927. Edité par le Comité central a Zurich en sep- 


tembre 1927. 1v + 212 pp., illustr. 
A history of the Genevese International Union of Hotel and Restaurant Employ- 


ees and its various branches, established in different countries, from 1877 to 1927. 
The book is published on the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Union. 


Bedarf und Absatzméglichkeiten in Sowjetrussland. WHerausgegeben von der 
Zeitschrift Ost-Export. Berlin, A. O. Schlichterer, 1926. 47 pp. 


Bénard, Claude-Franeois. La nolion d’artisan dans la loi et dans les faits. Thése 
pour le doctorat. Université de Paris, Faculté de droit. Paris, Ernest Sagot et Cie., 
1927. 169 pp. 

Study on the history of and legislation relating to handicraftsmen in France. 
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Berg, Paal. Dommer og Kjennelser av Arbeidsretten 1924 og 1925. Oslo, Gron- 
dahl, 1926. xxvii + 224 pp. 


Béék, Einar. Finland. VI: Social Progress ; Life, Work and Legislation. Helsing- 
fors, Otava, 1927. 52 pp. 

Mr. Béék, Councillor in the Finnish Ministry of Social Affairs, has selected, 
revised, and brought up to date the articles relating to social conditions and labour 
questions published in the volume Finland: The Country, its People and Institu- 
tions, to which attention was drawn in the Jniernational Labour Review, Vol. XVI, 
No. 1, July 1927, p. 140. The present book contains eleven articles by various 
authors on social classes, land reform, the co-operative movement, the housing 
question, the feminist movement, the labour movement, social administration 
and labour legislation, social insurance, poor relief, child welfare, and the 
temperance movement in Finland. The articles are concise and very instructive 
for all those interested in the social progress of the country. The book is 
somewhat similar to the French edition entitled Conditions sociales en Finlande 
(cf. International Labour Review, Vol. XIV, No. 2, August 1926, p. 386) but is 
more comprehensive in scope and more up to date as to information. 


Buehet, G. Syndicats et coopératives de baliage. Bibliothéque Vermorel. Les petils 
manuels des syndicats agricoles, No. 175. Paris, Librairie agricole de la maison rus- 
tique ; Villefranche (Rhéne), Librairie du progrés agricole et viticole. 39 pp. 2 frs. 


One of a series designed for agricultural associations, this litthe pamphlet de- 
scribes the organisation and working of co-operative threshing societies and threshing 
unions in France. 


Buchwald, Dr. Martin. Das Miel- und Wohnungsnotrecht. Leipzig, Universitats- 
verlag von Robert Noske, 1927. x1 + 323 pp. 


Calvert, H. The Law and Principles of Co-operation. Being the Co-operative 
Societies Act No. II of 1912 and Bombay Act No. VII of 1925. With Introduc- 
tion, Notes and an Appendix. Third Edition. Calcutta and Simla, Thacker, 
Spink, 1926. vii -+ 276 pp. 7s. 6d. 


Cambon, Maurice. La Caisse nationale de Prévoyance entre les marins francais. 
Preface by Charles DANrELov. Paris, E. Figuiére, 1926. 251 pp. 20 frs. 

In framing the regulations relating to the protection of seamen against the con- 
sequences of invalidity due to sickness or accident the French legislator has been 
guided by considerations differing widely from those which led to the legal protection 
of workers in other occupations. While, on the one hand, the idea of *‘ occupa- 
tional risk ’’ forms the basis of French legislation relating to compensation in cases 
of industrial accident, and on the other, the debates on the Social Insurance Bill 
have led the Chamber to define “ social risk ’’, the special legislation relating to sea- 
men is based on both these conceptions. From the very beginning (Article 262 of 
the French Commercial Code, considerably anterior to the Act of 1898 on industrial 
accidents) the legislation relating to the protection of seamen made the shipowners 
liable for the wages of and expenses incurred by seamen in cases of sickness. Later, 
legal protection was extended in duration and in scope ; compulsory insurance was 
introduced and a fund known as the Caisse nationale de Prévoyance des marins 
jrangais was instituted, the chief resources of which are derived from a tax on ship- 
owners and contributions from the seamen insured. 

Mr. Cambon explains briefly but clearly the differences between the occupational 
risks of seamen and those of industrial workers, and the consequences arising from 
these differences (extension of benefits, results of the shipowner’s liability, etc.). 
With a brevity which is easily understood, since this point is not the principal 
sudject of his book, the author compares the principal provisions of French law 
relating to accidents to industrial workers and those relating to accidents to sea- 
men. He devotes nearly 200 pages to the reprint of legal texts concerning the Caisse 
nationale de Prévoyance and to explanatory notes and a detailed commentary on 
each article taken from the circulars bearing on the administration of the Acts, 
and to a large number of court decisions and references. 

The appendices contain a full list of documents required in support of compensa- 
tion claims, an enumeration of such decuments arranged according to the nature 
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of the case, a list of printed documents, a double classification of injuries and 
diseases recognised as leading to permanent, total or partial incapacity, and, 
finally, a chronological table of regulations relating to the Caisse de Prévoyance. 


Cole, Sanford D. Shipmaster’s Handbook to the Merchant Shipping Acts. Be*g 
a Practical Guide to the Acts and Regulations for Shipmasters and all Connected with 
the Mercantile Marine. Third Edition. Glagow, Brown, Son and Ferguson, 1927. 
xvi + 254 pp. 


A comprehensive guide to the principal Act of 1894 and to the various other 
Merchant Shipping Acts, twenty-four in number, of which a list is given at the 
beginning of this volume. The various matters dealt with by these Acts are 
classified logically under the following heads: Registry ; Masters and seamen ; 
Passenger and emigrant ships ; Fishing boats ; Safety ; Special shipping enquiries 
in courts ; Delivery of goods ; Liability of shipowners ; Wreck and salvage ; Pilotage ; 
Lighthouses ; Mercantile Marine Fund ; Legal proceedings ; Miscellaneous. 

This volume, which should prove of great assistance not only to shipmasters, 
for whom it is primarily intended, but also to all students of maritime law, is usefully 
completed by a good index. 


Comité central des Alloeations familiales. Annuaire 1926-1927. Paris. xxtv + 
604 pp. 

The constitution of the Comité central des Allocations familiales together with 
that of its Permanent Commission and its Annual Congress is given. Statements 
are made for each equalisation fund, regarding its executive committee, the num- 
ber of affiliated establishments, the number of workers employed in these establish- 
ments, the number of heads of families entitled to allowances, and the number of 
children benefiting from allowances. A tabular summary is included showing for 
the different equalisation funds the scales of allowances paid, and the chief regula- 
tions governing their payment. A separate summary gives the chief regulations 
regarding sickness allowances paid by equalisation funds. A collection of decisions 
regarding family allowances is also given. Separate sections deal with Decrees and 
conditions governing the payment of family allowances in the case of undertakings 
engaged on public works. The year-book also includes the legislation in force in 
France for the protection or assistance of the family. 


Deutsche Gesellsehait fiir Gewerbehygiene. Arbeit und Ermiidung. By Dr. E. 
ATz_ErR, Dr. H. BETKE, Dr. G. LEHMANN, Dr. E. SACHSENBERG, etc. Beihefte zum 
Zentralblatt fir Gewerbehygiene und Unfalliverhiitung. Beiheft 7. Berlin, Julius 
Springer, 1927. 1v + 91 pp., illustr. 4.80 marks. 


Contains the reports submitted to the third annual meeting of the German 
Association for Industrial Hygiene, and the discussions which followed them. 


Dorasil, Otakar. Mezindrodni Cerveny Kriz v Historii Svetove. La Croix- Rouge 
internationale dans l’histoire mondiale. Prague, Cerveny Kriz, 1927. 352 pp. 


Einaudi, Luigi. La guerra e il sistema tributario italiano. Storia economica e 
sociale della guerra mondiale. Serie italiana. Pubblicazioni della Fondazione Car- 
negie per la Pace internazionale. Sezione di Storia ed Economia. Bari, Gius, 
Laterza e Figli; New Haven, Yale University Press, 1927. xxvum +- 505 pp. 

Study on war-time finances in Italy with an analysis of the burden of taxation 
e fore and after the war, its distribution by regions and between various social 
classes. 


Elster, Dr. Alexander. Das Konto des Alkohols in der deutschen Volkswirtschaft. 
Dritte, véllig neu bearbeitete Auflage. Berlin, Neuland-Verlag, 1927. 59 pp. 
2 marks. 


The author’s object is to compute * the drink bill’ in Germany. The previous 
editions of Dr. Elster’s book were based mainly on pre-war statistics, while the 
present (third) edition refers to developments sincethe war. Dr. Elster states that, 
although his study has been the subject of a good deal of criticism, neither the value 
of his methods nor his figures have been disproved. In the opinion of the author, 
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it is the economic and social aspect of the drink trade, and not the individual or medi- 
cal aspect, which constitutes the main problem of alcoholism. The first chapter 
contains a detailed enquiry into production and consumption of intoxicating liquors 
in Germany, and the liquor trade. It includes an interesting record of labour 
conditions in this industry. The total financial gain accruing to the State as a 
result of the liquor traffic is estimated at 535 million R.Mks., of which the principal 
part is derived from taxation, while the total economic loss is said to amount to 
the huge sum of 6,335 million R. Mks., the greater part of which is due to the dim- 
inished efficiency of labour, sickness, accidents, criminality and pauperism. The 
problem of alcoholism is thus shown to be very serious. 


Fdération de la Mutualité eoloniale. I Ve Congrés de la mutualité coloniale et des 
pays de Protectorat tenu &@ Tunis du 7 au 10 avril 1923. Compte-rendu général. 
Publié sous la direction de M. L. GAMARD. Amiens, Yvert, 1926. 1v + 352 pp. 


Report on the fourth Congress of the Federation of Mutua! Aid Soceties for the 
Colonies and Protectorates held at Tunis, 7-10 April 1923. 


Feige, Dr. Georg. Arbeilseinkommen und Arbeilsverbrauch auf 168 ober- und 
niederschlesischen landwirtschaftlichen Betrieben im Jahre 1926. Schriftenreihe des 
betriebswirtschaftlichen Ausschusses beim land- und forstwirtschaftlichen Arbeit- 
geberverband fiir die Provinz Schlesien e. V. Heft 5. Breslau, Otto Gutsmann 
1927. 54 pp. 


Finkenrath, Dr. Kurt. Die Kassenarztjrage im In- und Auslande. Munich, 
Rechts- und Wirtschafts-Verlag. 53 pp. 


Fortin, Abbé Maxime. L’association professionnelle. L’Ecole sociale pepulaire, 
No. 161. Montreal. 48 pp. 15 sous. 


Address on occupational associations delivered at Quebec in June 1927 by Abbé 
Fortin, Chaplain to the Canadian Federation of Catholic Workers. 


Foster, Kate A. Our Canadian Mosaic. Foreword by James H. Coyne, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S.C. Toronto, Dominion Council Y.W.C.A., 1926. 150 pp. 


This is a book full of facts concerning all aspects of the immigration question 
in Canada, its purpose being to make available in easily accessible form accurate 
information in regard to the immigrants and to stimulate interest in the immigra- 
tion problem. It is based on a first-hand study of official and other documents. 

Within brief compass the author has depicted the nationalities that eompose 
the “Canadian Mosaic.”” She has aptly summed up their Old World background and 
the situations that confront them in the new land; she has also described the 
places in which the immigrants settle, and estimated their value to the community. 
Statistical data on population and on the organisations which work for the pro- 
tection and assimilation of the immigrants are included. 


Framhein, Dr. Ernst. Die Herbeijithrung des Versicherungsfalles. Verdffent- 
lichungen des Deutschen Vereins fir Versicherungs-Wissenschaft, Heft XLI. 
Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1927. 95 pp. 


Frederick, J. George. Modern ‘Industrial Consolidation. New York, Frank 
Maurice, 1926. 397 pp. 


Froehlich, Karl. Die Entwicklung und Ausgestaltung des Schlichtungswesens. 
Dissertation zur Erlangung der juristischen Doktorwirde der rechts- und staats- 
wissenschaftlichen Fakultat der Universitat Breslau. Breslau, 1927. xx +4 
146 pp. 


The subject of this thesis is the development and organisation of conciliation 
procedure in industrial disputes, more particularly in Germany. 


General Federation of Trade Uniens. Proceedings and Reports from July 1926 
fo June 1927. London, 1927. 


Gide, Charles,and Daudé-Baneel. De la lutte contre la cherlé par les organisations 
privées. La guerre et la vie sociale. Publications de la Dotation Carnegie pour la 
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Paix internationale. Paris, les Presses universitaires de France ; New Haven, Yale 
University Press. x1 + 74 pp. 


Gieseler, Friedrich. Begriff und Rechtsfolgen der Aussperrung. Inaugural-Disser- 
tation zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde einer Hohen Juristischen Fakultat der 
Universitat Kéin. Leipzig, Robert Noske, 1926. 1x + 67 pp. 


Study on the legal aspect of the lockout. 


Grognot, Paul. Le régime fiscal de lartisanat en France. Thése de doctorat en 
droit. Université de Paris. Faculté de Droit. Paris, Ernest Sagot, 1926. 
150 pp. 

Study on the taxation of handicraftsmen in France. 


Handels- und Gewerbekammer fiir Amsterdam. Bericht aiber den Zustand von 
Handel, Industrie und Verkehr 1926. Amsterdam. vi + 217 pp. 


Report of the Amsterdam Chamber of Commerce and Industry for 1926. 


Haussleiter, Dr. Otto. Die Rechtsform der Arbeitnehmer-Gewerkschaften als 
Gesetzgebungsproblem. WHalberstadt, H. Meyer, 1927. 109 pp. 


Germany, it will be remembered, possesses no special trade union legislation. 
The author of the above pamphlet enumerates the advantages which would be derived 
from a codification of the German law relating to trade unions. The arguments 
put forward apply with equal cogency to other countries. Dr. Haussleiter deals 
with workers’ organisations only ; these cannot, he points out, be considered by the 
legislator on the same footing as employers’ associations, which differ fundamentally 
in aim and structure. An important feature of the trade union is the power to 
enter into collective agreements, and only the workers’ organisations entitled to 
do so should be called upon to co-operate with the State and be invested with civil 
personality. 


Hazell, W. Howard. Labour and Capital in Alliance. Foreword by the Rt. Hon. 
J. R. Ciynes, M.P. London, John Murray. x + 116 pp. 


Heckscher, Eli F., and others. Bidrag til Sveriges Ekonomiska och Sociala 
Historia under och efter Varldskriget. Skrifter utgivna av Carnegie-stiftelsen for 
internationell fred. Avdelningen fér national-ekonomi och historia. Varldskrigets 
ekonomiska sociala historia. Skandinavisk serie. Stockholm, P. A. Norstedt, 1926. 
xv + 304 + 15 pp., diagrams. 


Heyde, Dr. Ludwig. Chronik der internationalen Sozialpolitik. Sonderabdruck 
aus: Weltwirtschaftliches Archiv. Zeitschrift des Instituts fir Weltwirtschaft und 
Seeverkehr an der Universitat Kiel. Herausgegeben von Dr. Bernard Harms, 
25. Band, Heft 2, pp. 376-388. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. 

The author gives a brief outline of international social policy since 1905 and 
includes some interesting comments on the activities of the International Labour 
Organisation and its relations with Germany. 


Hildebrand, Dr. Karl. Die betriebswirtschaftlichen Grundlagen der genossen- 
schaftlichen Unternehmung. (1. Teil der Betriebwirtschaftslehre des Genossenschafts- 
wesens). Halberstadt, H. Meyer, 1927. xv1 + 299 pp. 


Hirseh, Julius. La Rationalisation de la Production. Organisation et Réformes. 
Paris, Centre d’Etudes et d’Action sociales, économiques et politiques. 28 pp. 


Horbat, Hans. Die neuen Arbeitszeit-Bestimmungen fiir Angestellie. Schriften- 
reihe des Gewerkschaftsbundes der Angestellten. GDA-Schriften, Nummer 37. 
Berlin-Zehlendorf, Sieben-Stabe-Verlags- und Druckerei-Gesellschaft. 44 pp. 


Institute of Pacifie Relations. Preliminary Papers prepared for Second General 
Session, 15-29 July 1927. Honolulu, Hawaii, 1927. 
Jahresbericht iiber die Tdtigkeit der preussischen Gewerbemedizinalraéte wdhrend 


des Kalenderjahres 1925. Im Auftrage des Herrn Ministers fir Volkswohlfahrt 
herausgegeben von Dr. Alfred BEYER und Dr. Hermann Gersts. Veréffentlichungen 
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aus dem Gebiete der Medizinalverwaltung. XXIV. Band. 7. Heft. Berlin, Richard 
Schoetz, 1927. 136 pp. 


This report on medical inspection in factories in Prussia for 1925 contains inter- 
esting data relating to industrial diseases and their notification, and to the question 
of compensation. 

Special mention may be made of the pages devoted to rag sorting. A detailed 
analytical table greatly facilitates reference. 


Jollivet, Castelot F. Principes d’économie sociale non matérialiste. Paris, Marcel 
Giard, 1928. 84 pp. 5 frs. 


Mr. Jollivet sets forth the different points of a system both hierarchical and 
communistic, based on the principles of ‘‘ integral ’’ association, i.e. industrial, 
commercial and agricultural, and grouping all mankind in a vast effort of spiritual 
and material co-operation. 


Joshi, N. M. The Trade Union Movement in India. Bombay, 1927. 33 pp. 
4 annas. 


Mr. Joshi gives a very brief account of the growth of trade unionism in India 
from 1918 up to the present time, and notes the attitude of the employer, the 
government and the public towards it. According to his estimate, there are about 
4.7 million workers in various organised industries, including public employees, 
who could be organised, but of whom only 196,500 workers are at present members 
of atrade union. The number of unions is given as 164. Considering the shortness 
of time and the illiteracy and poverty of the workers, Mr. Joshi does not think 
the record of the trade union movement in India is ‘‘ very mean ’’. 


Koschembahr-Lyskowski, Ignaey. Cele i Zadania Polityki Spolecznej. La poli- 
tique sociale, son objet et son but. Publications de la Société polonaise de Politique 
sociale, No. 1. Warsaw, F. Hoesick, 1927. 14 pp. 


Short study on social policy. 


Kulutusosuuskuntien Keskusliitto. Vuosikirja 1926. Kymmenes vuosikerta. 
Helsingfors, 1927. xv + 571 pp. 100 F.Mks. 


This is the tenth year-book of the Central Union of Finnish Distributive Societies, 
which represents the ‘* progressive ’’ (workers) co-operative movement. By 
way of introduction the year-book gives a broad outline of the economic stabilisa- 
tion in Finland during the period under review, which was characterised by the return 
to the gold standard at the end of 1925. The activities of the Central Union are 
then analysed, and its relations with other economic organisations in the country 
and with the International Co-operative Alliance are described. The first part also 
includes detailed statistics relating to the co-operative societies affiliated to the 
Central Union ; the tables, which cover the period from 1917 to 1925, are provided 
with French, English, and German texts. ‘The following sections give a summary 
of the tenth General Assembly of the Central Union, as well as a report on the 
special co-operative institutions affiliated, viz. the Co-operative Wholesale Society, 
the Life and Accident Insurance Society, and the Fire Insurance Society. As a 
whole the report provides a convincing illustration of the remarkable progress 
accomplished by the workers’ co-operative movement in Finland during the year 
1925. 


Lapkés, Dr. Jaeques. La main-d’euvre agricole en Allemagne de la fin du 
X VIIlIe siécle jusqu’a l'année 1926. Etude statistique et sociologique. Avec un gra- 
phique des salaires agricoles. Paris, Bureau d’Editions, de Diffusion et de Publicité, 
1926. 170 pp. 


This book deals with agricultural labour in Germany from the end of the eight- 
eenth century to the end of 1925. The chief interest of the book lies in the descrip- 
tion given of the wages and social conditions of agricultural labourers. The author 
has relied to a great extent on collective agreements for the particulars furnished 
relating to the post-war period, with the result that he views the general situation of 
agricultural workers in too favourable a light. He has probably exaggerated the 
i nfluence of trade unions in agriculture, omitting to point out that the inflation 
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period not only put the agricultural workers in a miserable situation, but nearly 
did away with their organisations. 


Lautaud, Camille, and Pouden, André. La représentation professionnelle. Les 
Conseils économiques en Europe et en France. Bibliothéque des sciences politiques 
et sociales. Paris, Marcel Riviére, 1927. x11 + 285 pp. 12 frs. 


A study on the numerous attempts made to secure occupational representation 
on an adequate scale in national organisation. Never has the desire to achieve this 
been so widespread as to-day. Governments are seeking to create a new body 
grouping representatives of the active forces of the nation and called upon to advise 
on economic problems. The first chapter of the book deals with occupational 
representation in Rome and in France at different periods, chapter II with occupa- 
tional representation in other countries, and chapter III with the French National 
Economic Council. The following chapters are devoted to public opinion in France 
regarding the problem, the work of the National Economic Council, and the future 
outlook for occupational representation. 


Lehmann, Dr. Heinrich. Tarifvertrag und Nachwirkung. Schriften des Insti- 
tuts fir Arbeitsrecht an der Universitat Leipzig. Herausgegeben von Prof. Erwin 
Jaxogr. 13. Heft. Berlin, Reimar Hobbing, 1927. 60 pp. 

The author examines in what measure the clauses of an expired collective agree- 
ment subsist in individual labour contracts. A close analysis of this much discussed 
problem leads him to conclude that under German law now in force such an exten- 
sion of their validity is inadmissible, but he considers that a provision relating to 
the subject should be included in the amendments shortly to be made in the 
legislation on collective agreements. 


Les Cahiers du *“* Redressement frangais.’’ Vol. X1: Distribution et consommation; 
86 pp.; 3 fr. Vol. XII: Voies et communications ; 204 pp.; 5 fr. Vol. XIII: 
Echanges commerciaux ; 180 pp.; 4.50 fr. Vol. XIV: La production, le travail et 
les échanges ; 263 pp.; 2.50. fr. Vol. XVI: L’urbanisme; 77 pp.; 3 fr. Vol. 
XVIII: L’hygiéne a atelier ; 233 pp.; 3.50. fr. Vol. XX: Les centres sociauz. 


L’enseignement ménager.; 98 pp.; 3.50. fr. Vol. XXI: L’utilisation des loisirs et 
Véducation populaire ; 143 pp. Vol. XXII: Les assurances sociales ; 175 pp.: 
3.50 fr. Vol. XXIII: L’immigration ouvriére en France ; 66 pp.; 2.50fr. Paris, 
Editions de la S.A.P.E., 1927. 


In the November issue of the International Labour Review a short analysis was 
given of the first ten volumes in this series. In the eleventh volume, dealing with 
distribution and consumption, Mr. Roger Picarp pleads for a ‘‘ rational policy ’’ 
and Mr. Pierre Frangots for a “ rational organisation ’’, while Mr. DuHErIM writes 
on the wholesale and retail trade in foodstuffs, and Mr. E. Potsson on a policy of food 
distribution which would take into account the interests of the consumer. 

Volumes XII and XIII are devoted respectively to communications and trans- 
port and tointernational commerce. 

Production and labour are the subjects of Vol. XIV, which contains a paper 
by Mr. Ernest MERCIER. 

Town planning is dealt with from the technical standpoint by Mr. Henri Prost 
and from the administrative standpoint by Mr. Gaston MonsarRrarTin Vol. XVI. 

The eighteenth volume in the series is somewhat longer than the preceding 
numbers ; it includes some 263 pages in which Mr. Roger Wurtz writes on hygiene 
and welfare in the factory, and gives the results of an enquiry on the subject among 
French manufacturers. He also gives the text of the legislative provisions relating 
to the protection of women before and after childbirth, and health and safety 
measures in industrial undertakings. Mr. Wurtz, while recognising the utility of 
legislation on the subject, nevertheless considers that the best results can be 
achieved in France through the institution of a regular Welfare Service in individual 
undertakings, responsible for the general welfare and efficiency of the workers, and 
that facilities for the theoretical and practical training of the officers attached to 
such services should be provided in the schools and the factory. 

Volume XX contains the reports by Miss BAssot and Miss D1EMER onthe social! 
work of ‘‘ settlements ”’ in England and in the United States and the centres sociaux 
in France, and by Miss de RosBrENn on education in home economics in different 
countries. 
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Messrs. J. H. Apam, J. GUERIN, DESJARDINS, C. LALLEMAND, and R. GEORGEs- 
Picot deal in Vol. XXI with physical education, the employment of children’s 
and adolescents’ spare time, workers’ education and workers’ allotments. 

Mr. FRAUTZEN’s report on social insurance is published in Vol. XXII. He gives 
a short history and critical analysis of the proposed Act on social insurance, cites the 
opinions of trade unionists, employers, agriculturists and medical practitioners on 
the subject, and, after some general observations on the different branches of social 
insurance and its administration, etc., considers the English experiment in un- 
employment insurance and the financial aspect of the new French law. A list 
of existing institutions for social insurance in France is given in the appendix 

Vol. XXIII contains Mr. OvALinp’s report on foreign labour in France and French 
immigration policy. Two maps are included showing the proportion of foreign 
workers per 10,000 habitants in 1926 and the increase in the foreign population 
from 1921 to 1926. A numberof resolutions passed by the Congrés du Redresse- 
ment francais on the subject complete the volume. 


Lockhart, Leonard P. A Short Manual of Industrial Hygiene for Managers, 
Foremen, Forewomen and Industrial Supervisors generally. Foreword by the Rt. 
Hon. Lord INVERNAIRN. London, John Murray, 1927. xiv + 114 pp., illustr. 


After an introductory chapter on health and preventive medicine, this handy 
litle manual, written for the guidance of the supervising grades in industry, deals 
ir turn with hygiene in the factory, workshop and office, and personal hygiene. 
Special chapters are devoted to common diseases, their causation and prevention, 
and industrial accidents. Other subjects treated are the necessary measures to 
safeguard the health of the young employee and the prevention of fatigue. A 
practical and valuable little guide to simple measures of health and hygiene. A 
bibliography is included. 


Mahaim, Ernest. Les principes de la législation internationale du travail. Acadé 
mie Royale de Belgique. Extrait des Bulletins de la Classe des Lettres et des Sciences 
morales et politiques. 5e série, t. X 111, No. 5, pp. 204-233. Séance publique du 4 mai 
1927. Brussels. 


Professor Mahaim gives a good general summary of the principles of international 
labour legislation, and considers the various national tendencies favourable or 
unfavourable to the development of such legislation. He describes the moral 
influence of the International Labour Organisation, then deals with the legal aspect 
of the Conventions passed at the annual Sessions of the Conference, the difficulties 
attending their ratification and other questions relating to the activities of the 
Organisation, which, he says, ‘** carries on year by year a difficult but great work, 
If the results are not immediately apparent, their importance cannot be denied 


Mannio, Niilo A. Suomen tyélainsddddnté. Helsingfors, Otava, 1926. 448 pp. 
38 F.Mks. 


Finnish labour legislation has been almost entirely revised since the independence 
of the country was achieved in 1917. Mr. Mannio, who is Secretary-General in 
the Ministry of Social Affairs and Deputy Member of the Governing Body of the 
International Labour Office, has therefore rendered a real service in editing the 
above complete compendium of this legislation. 


Martow, J. Geschichte der russischen Sozialdemokratie. Mit einem Nachtrag von 
Th. Dan: Die Sozialdemokratie Russlands nach dem Jahre 1908. Translated by 
Alexander STErn. Berlin, J. H. W. Dietz, 1926. 340 pp. 


Marx, Magdeleine. Une grande gréve aux Etats-Unis. Passaic-1926. Paris, 
Librairie du Travail, 1927. 31 pp. 


Mayeda, Tamon. Kokusai Rodo. Tokyo, 1927. 299 pp. 


The author of this work, entitled ** International Labour ’’, was in Geneva from 
October 1923 to November 1926 as fhe representative of the Japanese Government 
on the Governing Body of the International Labour Office, and also as chief of 
the Japanese Delegation ; he attended all the sessions of the Governing Body during 
that time as well as a large number of internatienal conferences. This valuabie 
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experience enabled Mr, Mayeda to gain an insight into the possibilities of inter- 
national conferences and more especially of the International Labour Confer nce. 

In spite of the great interest which not only the Japanese Government but also 
the whole Japanese naticn take in the affairs of the International Labour Organisa- 
tion, there is a dearth of books in Japanese for the general public containing 
information regarding the Organisation This fact alone, apart from the intrinsic 
merits of Mr. Mayeda’s book, makes it extremely welcome. The author treats the 
complicated international problems relating to labour in a simple, fluent and 
attractive style. In the introduction he writes: ‘‘The questions relating to 
hygiene, social welfare, labour, etc., which are generally considered as national 
problems, have come to assume more and more international significance. It wasa 
great event in the history of man when the International Labour Organisation was 
set up in Geneva, realising the ideas expounded for many years by far-seeing men 
who devoted their lives to the study of labour problems. True, there are certain 
critics who talk about the decline of international organs of this kind, seeing only 
the reactionary currents in more recent international intercourse, but this is the 
result of considering one aspect only of international development. They forget 
that no adequate solution of any aspect of the labour problem can be arrived at 
under modern conditions without international co-operation. ”’ 

A special feature of the book is the able manner in which the question of the 
eight-hour day is dealt with. The author sets forth very clearly the nature of the 
difficulty existing between India and Japan and deals also with the non-ratification 
by Japan of the Washington Hours Convention. 

The chapter dealing with the limits of the competence of the International 
Labour Organisation is also worthy of special note ; in a brief space the author has 
succeeded in pointing out how far this competence extends in respect of agricul- 
tural labour, intellectual workers, migration questions, employers, and agricultural 
tenants. This last question is of special importance to Japan, as the problem of 
agricultural tenancy and the participation of agricultural tenants in the work of 
the International Labour Organisation is becoming acute in that country. 

The book includes a short history of international labour legislation prior to 


the creation of the International Labour Organisation, a description of the objects, 
constitution and work of the Organisation, and short biographies of the Director, 
Mr. Albert Thomas, and the Deputy Director, Mr. H. B. Butler. Appended to the 
work are careful analyses of the Draft Conventions and Recommendations adopted 
at Washington in 1919, a list of the subjects dealt with so far by the International 
Labour Conference, a table of ratifications, etc. 


QMehta, Vaikunth L. Studies in Co-operative Finance. Servants of India Society 
Pamphlets, No. 13. Poona, Aryabhushan Press, 1927. 170 pp. 1 rupee. 


Moch, Jules. Socialism: et rationalisation. Preface by Léon Bum. Etudes poli 
tiques et sociales, VII. Brussels, L’Eglantine, 1927. vir + 141 pp. 

The author seeks to prove that every effort at industrial systematisation which 
does not rest on the development of home consumption and, consequently, ona pre- 
liminary rise in wages and fall in prices, is a travesty of rationalisation. 


Morin, Gaston. La loi et le contrat. La décaaence de leur souveraineté. Paris, 
Félix Alcan, 1927. 170 pp. 12 frs. 

Mr. Morin, professor in the Faculty of Law of Montpellier, describes in broad 
outline the great changes which the principles of French law have undergone during 
the last hundred years. He shows that, under the pressure of social evolution, the 
strictly individualistic conceptions of the Napoleonic Code are giving place to new 
conceptions inspired by social solidarity. Among the examples given in support 
of his contention the author quotes a number of legal provisions for the protection 
of the worker. With foresight and brevity he gives a suggestive survey of the slow 
but continuai transformation of the law. He shows the essentially evolutionary 
character of the science of law, which is far from being clearly apprehended by all 
jurists. 


Myrdal, Guanar. Prisbildningsproblemet och Férdnderligheten. Ekonomisk 
Skriftserie I. Uppsala and Stockholm, Almgqvist and Wiksells Férlag, 1927. v + 
254 pp. 5 kr. 

Taking Cassel’s theory of static pricing as a starting point, the author makes a 
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closely reasoned study of the theoretical problem of how prices are determined 
under dynamic conditions. Previous approaches to the problem are examined, 
including the pricing theories of Marshall and Cassel, and Fisher’s, Hardy’s and 
Knight’s theories of risk bearing. The final portion of the book, following on the 
treatment of profits, analyses the factors determining the optimal construction of 
capital goods under dynamic conditions. A bibliography is included. 


National Farmers’ Union. The N.F.U. Year Book for 1927. London, 1927. 
383 pp. 5s. 

A useful book giving information on the condition of agriculture in England 
during 1926. Chapters are devoted to agricultural education and research, legis- 
lation affecting agriculture, Party agricultural policies, the work of the National 
Farmers’ Union, etc. The chapter devoted to agricultural policies gives a concise 
analysis of the Conservative, Labour and Liberal programmes, and merits careful 
attention. 


National Industrial Conierence Board. Wages in the United States, 1914-1926. 
New York, 1927. x1 + 139 pp. 

This volume brings up to date and otherwise supplements the information on 
wages, hours of work, and employment in industry in the United States published 
in previous studies by the National Industrial Conference Board. The data given 
show a large measure of stability of money wage levels during 1926, a stability 
which has been evident since 1923. 

The survey covers five chief economic groups : manufacturing industries, public 
utilities, building, agriculture, and railroads. The data for the manufacturing 
industries are particularly complete, detailed statistics being given of earnings 
from the pay-rolls of about 1,700 plants in 25 basic industries. These show that 
money earnings per week in 1926 were more than double those in 1914, while real 
earnings per week, allowing for the increase in the cost of living, were about 30 per 
cent. above the 1914 level. The average actual working week was 48.2 hours in 
the last quarter of 1926, compared with 51.5 in July 1914, while the average nominal 
week consisted of 49.6 hours in the last quarter of 1926, compared with 55 in July 
1914. 


Neue Grundlagen der Handelspolitik. Schriften des Vereins fiir Sozialpolitik. 
Vol. 171, Part III. Weltwirtschaft 1. Edited by Franz EvLensurc. Munich and 
Leipzig, Duncker und Humblot, 1926. v1 + 316 pp. 

This volume contains six articles dealing with questions of industrial and com- 
mercial policy. In the first article Prof. W. JucKERMANN describes the progress of 
manufacturing industries in certain European and oversea countries which are 
predominantly agricultural. Dr. Charlotte LEUBUSCHER writes about the commer- 
cial policy of the British Dominions, and Dr. W. DRAscHER indicates the trend of 
industrial development in Latin America. The remaining articles deal respectively 
with the commercial policies of Belgium (Dr. G. JAnN), Poland (C. Poratia) and 
Rumania (Dr. P. H. SERAPHI™). 





Nevanlinna, E. Taloudellisia vdlttamdaltomyyksid. Yhteiskuntataloudellisia 
Kirjoituksia XX1I. Helsingfors, Otava, 1926. 116 pp. 25 F.Mks. 

Mr. Nevanlinna, Professor at the University of Helsingfors, examines in this 
book the economic problems of scarcity, prices, cost of production, saving and capi- 
tal, distribution of wealth in accordance with price formation, wages, interest, 
money, taxation, and public finance. In short, the book introduces the Finnish 
reader to the leading principles of modern economic theory. 


Office coopératif belge. Compte-rendu du X1Ve congrés de I’ Office coopératif 
belge & Namur, les 18, 19 et 20 juin 1927. Brussels. 184 pp. 10 frances. 


Report on the fourteenth Congress of the Belgian Co-operative Union held at 
Namur, 18-20 June 1927. 






Parti ouvrier belge. Conseil général. Rapports présentés au XXX VII le congrés 
annuel des 4, 5 et 6 juin 1927. Brussels, l’Eglantine, 1927. 266 pp. 

Reports submitted to the thirty-eighth annual Congress of the Belgian Labour 
Party held 4-6 June 1927. 
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Podbreznik, Fran D. Moderna Trgovina i Industrija. Misli i Metode Organiza- 
cije. Privredno-Tehnicka Biblioteka. Belgrade, 1927. 144 pp. 


The author emphasises the necessity of modernising the methods employed in 
commerce and industry as a means of solving the existing economic crisis in the 
Serb-Croat-Slovene Kingdom. He discusses such subjects as principles of business 
organisation and administration, organisation of production and markets, the 
relation of science to industry, economic cycles, etc. 


Reichsverband der deutschen landwirtsehaftlichen Genossenschaiten. Jahrbuch 
1927. Berlin, 1927. 201 pp. 

Year-book of the German National Union of Agricultural Co-operative Societies 
for 1927. 


Rieben, Charles. O02 en sont les carriéres libérales ? Reprinted from the Revue 
du dimanche, April-July 1927. Lausanne, Imprimerie vaudoise. 156 pp. 


The number of Swiss students studying in their own country has increased by 
104.9 per cent. during the last twenty-six years, while the number studying in foreign 
universities has not decreased. During the same period the population of Swit- 
zerland has increased by 4.9 per cent. only. In 1850 there was one student per 
17,440 inhabitants ; in 1924 one per 5,332, a higher proportion than, that for some 
other countries, Germany for example. The author examines what openings 
exist for Swiss intellectual workers at a time when protectionism is almost univer- 
sal and renders expatriation so difficult. He considers in turn the Church, the law, 
business, medicine, science, letters, the fine arts, teaching, journalism, the theatre 
and technical professions (engineering, forestry, architecture, surveying). After 
showing that all these professions are overcrowded, Mr. Rieben advises young men 
of the middle classes to turn their attention to agriculture and handicrafts. 


Roszkowski, Stanislaw. Czas Pracy Jako Zagadnienie Spolezne. La durée du 
travail comme probléme social. Publications de la Société polonaise de politique sociale, 
No. 2. Warsaw, I’. Hoesick, 1927. 42 pp. 


Short study on hours of work. 


Rothfels, Hans. Theodor Lohmtnn und die Kampfjahre der staatlichen Sozial- 
politik (1871-1905). Forschungen und Darstellungen aus dem _ Reichsarchiv, 
Heft 6. Berlin, E. S. Mittler, 1927. 132 pp. 


Professor Rothfels gives an outline of the life and work of Bismarck’s principal 
collaborator in the framing of German labour legislation, whose opinions, however, 
differed in many respects from those of his chief. The study is based on papers 
left by Lohmann and on official documents. 


Royal Agricultural Society of England. The Journal of the Royal Agricultural 
Society of England. Volume 87. London, John Murray, 1926. 356 + cLxvi pp. 15s. 
The principal contents of the volume are original contributions on the theory 
and practice of agriculture written from the technical point of view. Students of 


economics will be interested in an article on ‘‘ Higher Farming ”’ which, on the 
basis of certain experiments, examines the question whether higher farming pays 
in a period of falling prices. The conclusion is that the economic maximum, 
i.e. the maximum profit producible by intensified production, is reached before 
the physical maximum of yield. In other words, the law of diminishing returns 
operates sooner in the economic than in the physical field. The remedy suggested 
is more extensive, and not more intensive, farming during a period of low prices. 

A most valuable survey of agricultural legislation and court decisions during 
1926 is given. The survey of court decisions includes several items of interest from 
the point of view of labour, and covers Scottish law. On a definition of “‘ casual ”’ 
employment — a question which constantly arises in agriculture — the Court of 
Appeal held that the expression ‘‘ casual’’ was incapable of exact definition in 
law, and that therefore the county court (court of first instance) must in each case 
determine it as a question of fact. 


Salomon, Alice. Soziale Diagnose. Die Wohifahrtspflege in Einzeldarstellungen. 
Dritter Band. Berlin, Carl Heymann, 1926. tv + 66 pp. 


In this book Dr. Alice Salomon, whose writings on social work are well Known, 
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diagnoses the social maladies for which social workers attempt to find cure or 
alleviation. Such an analysis, she points out, is particularly necessary in view of the 
increase in the number of special schools for social workers and also of the develop- 
ment of instruction in social subjects in other institutions. This book is a note- 
worthy addition to the abundant literature on social welfare published in German. 











Seottish Trades Union Congress. Thirtieth Annual Report. Glasgow, 1927- 
212 pp. 6d. 


The report gives a complete account of the Scottish Trade Union Congress held 
at Galashiels in April 1927. It includes a statement of the activities of the General 
Council of the Scottish Trade Union Congress recording the results of attempts to 
secure legislation on behalf of the trade union movement. 

Annexed to the report is a statistical statement showing the organisations affili- 
ated to the Congress. In the report of the Congress itself there is also published 
the verbatim text of the debate on the motion demanding immediate ratification 
of the Washington Hours Convention. 












Siew, Dr. B. Riga, Millersche Buchdruckerei, 1927 


63 pp. 

The pamphlet is intended to furnish an introduction to the labour legislation 
of Latvia for the benefit of German-speaking readers. The first part contains a 
statement of the various government services concerned with labour questions ; 
the following parts give outlines of measures relating to unemployment, the labour 
contract, the right of association, social insurance, co-operation, disabled persons, 
and pensions. 


Lettlands Sozialpolitik. 













Sinding, Thomas. Forbrukssamvirket. Forretnings- 0g Organisasjonprincipper. 
Oslo, Cammermeyers Boghandel, 1927. xvi + 240 pp. 


A study of certain teatures of organisation peculiar to co-operative production 
and distribution, throwing light on the economic effects of the competition between 
co-operative societies and private undertakings. The book consists largely of 
general observations. No attempt has been made to base it on statistics, as the 
necessary data are available only for co-operative societies and not for private 
undertakings. No concrete account is given of the Norwegian co-operative move- 
ment, but the readeris referred to the work Forbrukskooperasjonens Historie published 
in 1925 by Inge Debes, President of the Norwegian Association for Social Reform. 

















Sinzheimer, Hugo. Grundziige des Arbeitsrechts. Zweite, erweiterte und vdéllig 
umgearbeitete Auflage. Jena, Gustav Fischer, 1927. xv + 309 pp. 


The amendments to German labour legislation passed since the appearance in 
1921 of Mr. Sinzheimer’s work on the principles of labour legislation have led to the 
publication of a completely revised edition. 

Mr. Sinzheimer’s attempt to set forth the essential principles of German labour 
law is based on an examination of the legal texts, commentaries and jurisprudence 
down to the middle of April 1927. The work comprises two main divisions. In 
the first are examined the elements, sources and object of labour legislation. The 
second includes two sections devoted respectively to the worker (the right of com- 
bination, placing, social insurance, etc.) and workers’ organisation (labour contracts, 
labour regulations, disputes, conciliation). This classification of subjects will 7 er- 
haps lead to diversity of opinion, but the work is a valuable contribution to the 
study of labour law, and contains a number of new and stimulating ideas, some of 
which will no doubt give rise to interesting controversies. Special mention may be 
made of the pages devoted to the social autonomy of the worker, industrial relations, 
occupational organisation, collective agreements and industrial disputes. 























Snyder, Carl. Business Cycles and Business Measurements. Studies in Quantita- 
tive Economics. New York, Macmillan, 1927. xiv + 326 pp. 


In this book, which forms a useful addition to the growing literature on business 
cycles, Mr. Snyder surveys a wide range of data and endeavours to establish defi- 
nite measures for trade fluctuations in the United States. Particular attention is 
given to two such measures — bank clearings and the velocity of bank deposits. 
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Various methods of forecasting are also discussed. Seventy-five pages are devoted 
to a summary of the statistical series available for measuring business fluctuations 
in the United States. 


Suomen Ammattijarjesté. Ammattiyhdistys-liikkeen tehtdvistd ja menettelytavo- 
ista. Helsingfors, 1926. 54 pp. 4 F.Mks. 


The Finnish Confederation of Trade Unions publishes in this book a short account 
of the objects and methods of trade unionism. . The book is mainly of a theoretical 
character and is based entirely on German sources. The main part is devoted to an 
analysis of labour disputes and especially to the organisation of strikes as the ulti- 
mate means of enforcing the workers’ demands. It is interesting to note that the 
policy of the Confederation is now in favour of collective agreements. 


Suomen Sosialidemokraattinen Puoluetoimikunta. Tydévden Kalenteri XX: 
1927. Helsingfors, 1926. 256 pp. 18 F.Mks. 


The ‘‘ Workers’ Year Book ”’ published by the Social Democratic Party in Fin- 
land contains much valuable information on workers’ political, occupational, and 
economic organisations in Finland, as well as a series of articles on various subjects. 
Among the latter an article concerning the trade union movement by Mr. E. Hut- 
TUNEN, former President of the Confederation, is of particular interest as illustrating 
the conflict within the Confederation between the communist and social-democratic 
elements, and analysing the compromise which was arrived at in 1926 at the General 
Assembly of the Confederation. Two other articles, devoted respectively to the 
Workers’ Academy and the Workers’ Sports Association, describe new features of 
the workers’ associational movement which have greatly contributed to the orga- 
nisation of workers’ spare time in Finland. 


The Alliance Year-Book and Temperance Reformers’ Handbook for 1927. Edited 
by George B. Wiison, B.A. London, United Kingdom Alliance, 1927. 255 pp. 
1s. 6d. 


The Year-Book issued by the United Kingdom Alliance makes clear the case 
defended by this important temperance organisation, and provides instructive 
material relating to the economic and social effects of the liquor traffic. In the 
first article, which occupies nearly one-half of the volume, Mr. WiLson attempts 
to establish the case for reform of the traffic in intoxicating liquors in England, 
and outlines the practical questions involved — local option, liquor taxation and the 
*“‘club problem ”’. The book further contains information on legislation affecting 
public houses, driving in an intoxicated state, etc., and a series of statistical tables 
relating to licences, revenue from drink, production and consumption of intoxicat- 
ing liquors, and social results of alcoholism. 


The Countryman. An Illustrated Review and Miscellany of Rural Life edited in 
the Country. Idbury, Kingham, Oxford. [Illustr. i0s. or $2.50 per year. 


We have received the first two numbers of this new periodical, which contains 
short non-technical articles and notes indicative of progressive opinion on the 
English countryside. It is likely to appeal to many persons who take an intelligent 
interest in rural doings. 


Teltsik, Rodolphe. Le mouvement syndical des salariés en Tchécoslovaquice. 
Reprinted from the Nouvelle Revue socialiste. Paris, 1927. 39 pp. 


The author shows that, notwithstanding the complex nature of the trade union 
movement in Czechoslovakia, largely due to political or ethnical causes, the move- 
ment is developing freely, and, as far as membership is concerned, is one of the 
most important movements of its kind in Europe. The period of crisis due to the 
war is now over. The amalgamation of two or three important federations in one 
powerful organisation will no doubt mark the beginning of a new era in the history 
of Czechoslovak trade unionism. 


The Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs 1926-1927. (Founded by 
J. CastELL Hopkins). Twenty-sixth Year of Issue. Toronto, The Canadian 
Review Co., 1927. 844 pp.. illustr. 
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Thiel, Otto. Die Sozialpolitik der deutschen Kaufmannsgehilfen. 2, Schriften- 
reihe des Deutschnationalen Handlungsgehilfen-Verbandes, Nr. 11. Hamburg, 
Hanseatische Verlagsanstalt, 1926. vi -— 62 pp. 


Outlines the social policy of the German Commercial Employees’ Union. 


Transvaal Chamber of Mines. Gold Producers’ Committee. The Wage Posilion 
on the Witwatersrand Gold Mines. Johannesburg, 1926. 64 pp. 

This carefully documented report summarises the facts on which the South 
African gold mine employers base their contention that the high rate of wages is 
imperilling the industry upon which the country’s prosperity depends. The average 
wage paid to Europeans, excluding officials, apprentices and learners, rose, it is 
stated, from 19s. 5d. a shift in 1913 to 22s. 3d. a shift in June 1925, and that paid 
to native employees from 1s. 11.3d. a shift in 1913 to 2s. 2.3d. a shift in 1925. 


Trgovaecka i Obrtnicka Komora u Zagrebu. Spomenspis trgovacke i obrtnicke 
Komore u Zagrebu 1852-1902-1927. Zagreb, 1927. 204 pp. 

A history of the Chamber of Commerce and Industry of Zagreb from 1852 to 
1927. 


Ustredi poraden pro volbu povolani. Zprdva o cinnosti ustredi poraden pro volbu 
povoladni za rok 1926. Prague. 27 pp. 

Report on the activities of the Czechoslovak Central Office for Vocational 
Guidance during 1926. 


Verband der Aerzte Deutsehlands. Die Bedeutung der freien Arztwahl in der 
deutschen Sozialversicherung. Leipzig, 1927. 347 pp. 


Verband der Gemeinde- und Staatsarbeiter. Protfokoll iber die Verhandlungen der 
II. Reichskonjerenz der Arbeitnehmer der Gas-, Elektrizitdts- u. Wasserwerke, Dort- 
mund, 8-10 Mai 1927. Berlin, V.G.S. Selbstverlag. 189 pp., charts. 


Proceedings of the second Conference of German Workers in the gas, electricity 
and waterworks municipal services, held at Dortmund, 8-10 May 1927. 


Verbond van Nederlandsche Werkgevers. Eerste Verslag. Januari 1926-Juli 
1927. The Hague, 1927. 142 pp. 

Report of the Federation of Dutch Employers for the period January 1926 to 
July 1927. 


Voionmaa, Tapio. The Influence of Alcoholism upon Accident Occurrence. 
Reprinted from the Infernational Review against Alcoholism, 1927. Berlin, Neuland- 
Verlag, 1927. 16 pp. 

This paper, which was presented to the Eighteenth International Congress 
against Alcoholism held at Dorpat, analyses the statistical evidence concerning the 
influence of chronic and acute alcoholism upon the frequency and severity of acci- 
dents, both industrial and non-industrial. In conclusion the author criticises the 
statistical methods employed, and suggests certain principles for the further study 
of the problem. 


Volkhausen, Alhard. Das Recht der fristlosen Entlassung. Inaugural-Dissertation 
zur Erlangung der Doktorwirde einer Hohen Juristischen Fakult at der Universitat 
Kéln. Krefeld, J. H. Erkelenz und Séhne, 1926. 83 pp. 


Study on the legal aspect of summary dismissal in Germany. 


Wallav, Johanna. Wodijahrts- und soziale Bildungspflege am weiblichen Ge- 
schlecht. Inaugural-Dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktorwiirde der Staatswissen- 
schaften der hohen wirtschafts- und sozialwissenschaftlichen Fakultat an der Uni- 
versitét Kéln. Bonn, L. Neuendorff, 1926. 79 pp. 

Deals with the education of women for their family and social duties. 

Wirtschaftlichkeit. Das Betriebs-Nachschlagewerk des Praktikers. Herausgegeben 
vom Julius JAECKLE in Verbindung mit den beratenden Organisatoren BREITER- 
ROsENCRANTz. Heft 1. 5. November 1926. Heft 2. 20. November 1926. Stuttgart. 
Verlag fir Wirtschaft und Verkehr. 
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This new magazine is intended as a guide to the business man in all matters 
relating to scientific management in industrial undertakings. It will indicate the 
most advantageous methods and how they may be introduced, the aptitudes 
required for each kind of work and the means whereby these aptitudes may be 
developed. 


Wolbling, Paul. Das Azbeitsgerichtsgesetz vom 28. Dezember 1926. Das Arbeits- 
recht Deutschlands, Band IX. Berlin, Spaeth und Linde, 1927. 324 pp. 

Contains the text of and a commentary on the German Act of 28 December 
1926 relating to industrial courts. 


OTHER PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED BY THE OFFICE 


Boiron, N. M. La prostitution dans l’ histoire devant le droit, devant l’opinion. Pré- 
face de Georges RENARD. Nancy, Paris, Strasbourg, Berger-Levrault, 1926. xx1v + 
290 pp. 


Boukharine, N. Les problémes de l’édification socialiste. 1. Caractére de la révo- 
lution d’octobre et possibilités de victoire de l’édification socialiste en U.R.S.S. Paris, 
Bureau d’editions, de diffusion et de publicité, 1926. 35 pp. 


Cant, Katherine. Die Bergarbeiterfrauen Englands im Kampf. Herausgegeben 
vom Internationalen Frauensekretariat mit einer Einfiihrung von Clara ZETKIN. 
Hamburg and Berlin, Carl Hoym. 48 pp. 


Cesmat. La vie chére. Les groupements d’achat de consommateurs. Paris, Charles 
Lavauzelle, 1926. 42 pp. 


Chalux. Un an au Congo belge. Les grandes enquétes de la ‘* Nation belge’’. 
Brussels, Librairie Albert Dewit, 1925. 725 pp. 


Devin, J. La propriété immobiliére des étrangers en France. Paris, Georges Rous- 
tan, 1926. 1v + 234 pp. 


Die juristische Literatur der Sowjet-Union. Entwicklung und Bibliographie. 
Herausgegeben von Dr. E. KELMANN und Dr. H. FREuND. Bio-Bibliographische Bei- 
triage zur Geschichte der Rechts- und Staatswissenschaften. Erganzungsheft 2. 
Berlin, R. L. Prager, 1926. 108 pp. 


Diring, Dr. Carl F. von. Die Organisation der Arbeit im Hamburger Hajen. 
Hamburg, Otto Meissner, 1925. 60 pp. 


Gartung, Dr. T. Die Genossenschaftsbewegung im deutschen Bdckerhandwerk. 
Berlin, Reichszentrale Deutscher Backergenossenschaften, 1921. 80 pp. 


Gautherot, Gustave. Le monde communiste. Nouvelle édition revue et augmentée. 
Paris, Editions Spes, 1927. 302 pp. 


Gennes, Otto, Cassau, Theodor, and Griinfeld, Ernst. Die Genossenschajten. 
Die deutsche Wirtschaft und ihre Fiihrer. Achter Band. Herausgegeben von Kurt 
WIEDENFELD. Flamberg, Verlag Gotha, 1925. 208 pp. 5.50 mks ; bound, 6.50 mks. 


Jollivet, Castelot F. Jésus el le communisme. Sin-le-Noble, Edition de la ‘* Rose 
Croix ’’, 1926. 91 pp. 2 frs. 
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ERRATA 


1927, Vol. XXI 


No. 3, September, Membership of Trade Unions during the Years 
1921-1926 : 
Table cn page 394: the total for all countries for 1925 should be 
36,612,000. 
Page 395, line 5: for “351/, millions in 1925” read ‘“354/, 
millions in 1924’. 
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